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A Course in Lutheran Theology 
(Continued instead of concluded) 


The third and final chapter of our study in De Servo Arbitrio 
deals with the question, What portions of this treatise must be 
discarded by good Lutherans? The Catholic and the thoroughgoing 
synergists feel bad over the entire book. They will never forgive 
Luther for his mighty vindication of the thesis that salvation is by 
grace alone. They have put the whole book on the Index Librorum 
Prohibitorum. But there are others, who are not necessarily 
synergists, who would like to put certain portions of the book on 
the Index. They strenuously object to certain teachings or at least 
to certain statements contained in our book. Terrible things are 
being said about De Servo Arbitrio. It would fare badly if the 
average theologian were asked to censor it. 

“De Servo Arbitrio has been quite generally misapprehended.” 
(F. Pieper, Chr. Dogm., 1:668.) It is being continually misread. 
It may be that a few of those who are saying terrible things about 
it have not read the book at all. They have found some quotations 
from the book, did not look them up in their context, and blame 
Luther for making unwarranted statements. What of those who 
read the book attentively and still hear Luther saying these terrible 
things? There are men who because of their ingrained synergism 
are unable to read and understand Luther right. They are con- 
tinually bringing up the charges we are about to examine. But 
the same charges are made by others who are free from synergistic 
proclivities. They honestly misread certain portions. It should not 
be hard to show these men that their objections are not well 
founded. 

Let us examine those portions which, they say, a good Lutheran 
must discard and which Luther himself, when he got the right 
balance, discarded. First, there is Luther’s discussion of the dis- 
cretio personarum. He dealt with the vexing question Cur alii, alii 
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non? in this way that he refused to answer it. He had learned 
from Scripture that the sole cause of a man’s salvation is the grace 
of God. He had learned from Scripture that the sole cause of 
a man’s perdition is his wickedness. But when he investigated the 
question why, since the grace of God is universal and the wicked- 
ness and guilt of man is universal and equal in all, not all are 
saved or not all are lost, he found no answer. His reason could not 
account for the difference in the outcome. And Scripture does not 
account for it. And so Luther refused to look for a solution of the 
crux theologorum in this life. He waited for “the light of glory” 
to solve it. He condemned the attempts of theologians to find an 
answer satisfactory to reason as wicked presumption. He de- 
nounced this prying into the hidden counsel of God, this attempt 
of blind reason to shed light on the inscrutable judgments of God 
as impertinent, as impudent, as sacrilegious, and blasphemous. 
Here are some of his statements: “Why it is that some are touched 
by the Law and some are not touched, why some receive the 
offered grace and some despise it, that is another question which 
is not here treated on by Ezekiel, because he is speaking of the 
preached and offered mercy of God, not of that secret and to-be- 
feared will of God, who, according to His own counsel, ordains 
whom, and such as, He will to be receivers and partakers of the 
preached and offered mercy; which will is not to be curiously in- 
quired into but to be adored with reverence as the most profound 
secret of the divine majesty, which He reserves unto Himself and 
keeps hidden from us, and that much more religiously than the 
mention of ten thousand Corycian caverns.” (P.171, Cole-Ather- 
ton. — St. Louis ed., XVIII, p.1794.) “He desires that all men 
should be saved, seeing that He comes unto all by the word of 
salvation, and it is the fault of the will which does not receive 
Him, as He saith Matt. 23:37: ‘How often would I have gathered 
thy children together, and ye would not.’ But why that Majesty 
does not take away or change this fault of the will in all, seeing 
that it is not in the power of man to do it, or why He lays that 
to the charge of the will which the man cannot avoid, it becomes 
us not to inquire; and though you should inquire much, yet you 
will never find out, as Paul saith Rom. 9:20: ‘Who art thou that 
repliest against God?’” (P.173.) “It belongs also to this same God 
Incarnate to weep, to lament, and to sigh over the perdition of the 
wicked, even while that will of Majesty, from purpose, leaves and 
reprobates some that they might perish. Nor does it become us 
to inquire why He does so but to revere that God who can do, 
and wills to do, such things.” (P.181.) “If, therefore, ‘free will’ 
be of one and the same nature and impotency in all men, no reason 
can be given why it should attain unto grace in one and not in 
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another.” (P.216.) “Again, it may be asked, Why does He not, 
then, change, in His motion, those evil wills which He moves? 
This belongs to those secrets of Majesty where ‘His judgments are 
past finding out,’ Rom. 11:33. Nor is it ours to search into, but to 
adore, these mysteries. If ‘flesh and blood’ here take offense and 
murmur, let it murmur, but it will be just where it was before. 
God is not on that account changed.” (P. 230.) 


Scripture does not solve the difficulty; humbly wait for the 
greater enlightenment which heaven will bring. If Scripture did 
give an answer now, it would have to be in words whose meaning 
we in our present low state of mental and spiritual attainments 
could not grasp, that is, in words which do not exist in human 
language. Wait! Towards the conclusion of De Servo Arbitrio 
Luther writes: “Let us therefore hold in consideration the three 
lights —the light of nature, the light of grace, and the light of 
glory, which is the common, and a very good, distinction. By the 
light of nature it is insolvable how it can be just that the good man 
should be afflicted and the wicked should prosper; but this is solved 
by the light of grace. By the light of grace it is unsolvable, how 
God can damn him who by his own powers can do nothing but sin 
and become guilty. Both the light of nature and the light of grace 
here say that the fault is not in the miserable man but in the unjust 
God; nor can they judge otherwise of that God who crowns the 
wicked man freely without any merit and crowns not but damns 
another who is perhaps less, or at least not more, wicked. But the 
light of glory speaks otherwise.” (P.389.— XVIII, p. 1966.) 

Wait till God Himself reveals these secrets to you; wait humbly 
and in the fear of God. You cannot wait that long? Then hear 
Luther: “Ask reason herself whether she is not from conviction 
compelled to confess that she is foolish and rash for not allowing 
the judgment of God to be incomprehensible when she confesses 
that “all the other divine things are incomprehensible.” (P. 387.) 
You feel you must have an answer to these questions which satisfies 
your reason? Let Luther tell you what you are doing. “A cause 
and reason are assigned for the will of the creature but not for the 
will of the Creator, unless you set up over Him another Creator.” 
(P. 231.) “That Majesty which is the creating cause of all things 
must bow to one of the dregs of His creation. ... It is absurd 
that He should condemn him who cannot avoid the merit of 
damnation. And on account of this absurdity it must be false that 
‘God has mercy on whom He will have mercy and whom He will 
He hardeneth,’ Rom. 9:18. He must be brought to order. He must 
have certain laws prescribed to Him.” (P.266.) Luther does not 
mince words. Dealing with those who think they must and can 
find an answer to the Cur alii prae aliis? Cur non omnes? he uses 
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the word “blasphemies.” “Nor can reason of herself form any other 
judgment than the Diatribe here does. For as she herself snores 
over, and looks with contempt upon, divine things, she thinks con- 
cerning God that He sleeps and snores over them, too, not exer- 
cising His wisdom, will, and presence in choosing, separating, and 
inspiring but leaving the troublesome and irksome business of 
accepting or refusing His long-suffering and His anger entirely to 
men. That is what we come to when we attempt by human reason 
to limit and make excuses for God, not revering the secrets of 
His majesty but curiously prying into them — being lost in the 
glory of them, instead of making one excuse for God, we pour 
forth a thousand blasphemies. And forgetting ourselves, we prate 
like madmen, both against God and against ourselves, when we are 
all the while supposing that we are, with a great deal of wisdom, 
speaking both for God and for ourselves.” (P.217.— XVIII, 
p. 1829.) 

Do not bother, for the present, about those phrases which you 
fear might lay Luther open to the charge of Calvinism. We shall 
go into that later.45) What these quotations do prove is that Luther 


45) For the present, be assured that, when Luther refuses to answer 
the question “why some are touched by the Law and some are not 
touched, why some receive the offered grace and some despise it,” 
because “that secret will is not to be curiously inquired into,” he is 
certainly not indicating the answer after all and intimating that the 
adverse will of God is the reason why some are not saved. He 
knows only one reason for that: “Ye would not.” Will he in the next 
breath say: The real reason is because God did not care to save them? 
Yes, indeed, Luther states: “That will of Majesty, from purpose, leaves 
and reprobates some.” Why? Luther declares with a loud voice: “It 
does not become us to inquire why He does so.” We cannot now know 
the reason. And have you a right to insinuate that Luther in his heart 
held the reason to be the Calvinistic gratia particularis? Study in this 
connection Stoeckhardt on Romans, p. 442: “Das ist hier, Roem. 9, 18, die 
ultima ratio: Gott erbarmt sich, welches er will, und verstockt, welchen 
er will. Er hat an Moses sein Erbarmen, an Pharaoh hingegen seine 
Macht erzeigt, weil er es so wollte. Gott macht es mit den einen und 
mit den andern, wie er will. Dabei sollen wir es bewenden lassen und 
a priori wissen und glauben, dass der Wille Gottes allewege heilig, gut 
und gerecht ist. Dass Gott bekehrt, wen er will, und verstockt, wen er 
will, gehoert zu den unerforschlichen Wegen, Gnadenwegen und unbe- 
greiflichen Gerichten Gottes, von denen Paulus am Schluss dieses Ab- 
schnitts, 11, 33, sagt, die wir nicht begreifen koennen und nicht erforschen 
sollen. Gewiss, Gott hat hierfuer seine weisen und gerechten Motive. 
Doch die hat er uns eben verborgen; die werden wir dereinst im Licht 
der Herrlichkeit erkennen. Es sei an diesem Ort nochmals betont, dass 
Paulus von keinem geheimen, absoluten Verwerfungsdekret Gottes weiss. 
Was er an unserer Stelle von dem Willen Gottes sagt, und zwar sofern 
er auf die Verstockung geht, schliesst kein solches Dekret in sich und 
schliesst den allgemeinen Gnadenwillen Gottes nicht aus. Auch von 
denen, die schliesslich verstockt werden, gilt, dass Gott den Tod des 
Suenders nicht will. Gott hat auch ihnen Gnade angeboten, sie ernst- 
lich bekehren und retten wollen. Aber sie haben nicht gewollt.... 
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defers the answer to the question why not all are saved or lost, 
grace and guilt being universal and equal, to the light of glory and 
warns all mortals against prying into these matters. We thank 
Luther for inculcating that. Others, however, deplore that Luther 
made these statements. They think that this should be omitted 
from a course in Lutheran theology. 

J. Koestlin presents their view in this way: “Beyond question, 
the point in Luther’s theory upon this subject [that God works all 
in all], which was most calculated to give offense to those who were 
inclined to accept his strictest statements touching the general 
doctrine of grace, was the relation which he represented the 
universal divine agency as bearing to the ungodly.... But we 
shall now very soon meet with declarations of much harder sound. 
... Why does God not improve also those whom he leaves under 
Satan’s power? To this we might reply that the explanation, at 
least in the case of those who have heard the Word of grace, is 
found in the fact that they do not obey. But Luther says: All 
hearing is in vain if God do not Himself inwardly speak and 
draw. No one obeys simply because God displays all the treasures 
of His grace. Such obedience is seen only in the case of those who 
have first, by the efficient inward agency of God, become true 
sheep.... What is, then, in view of all this, the reason why God 
leaves the evil will in so many unchanged? Luther replies 
bluntly: ‘It is not for us to inquire about that, but it is ours to 
adore the divine mystery. Who art thou that thou shouldst call 
God to account, Rom.9:20??” (The Theology of Luther, Hay’s 
translation, 1:485f.) So there are men who do not want to be 
reprimanded by Luther for their insisting on an answer to the 
Cur alii, alii non? They complain that Luther’s language is too 
harsh. And it is an old complaint. Why, even “some of the later 
Lutheran dogmaticians, well-meaning men, list among ‘the rather 
hard statements (duriusculas phrases)’ Luther’s and Brenz’s 
avowal that they could not in this life answer the Cur alii prae 
aliis? Gottfried Hoffmann, for instance, writes in his Synopsis 
Theologiae, 1730: ‘Loca, quae ceu duriora allegari solent inprimis 
petuntur ex Lutheri libro De Servo Arbitrio, ubi ad quaestionem: 
quid est igitur, quod Deus clementer conferat donum fidei Iacobo 
et non Esavo, Davidi et non Saulo, Petro et non Iudae, alteri latroni 
et non alteri, cum eadem sit peccati massa, etc., iusto citius ad 


Auf Grund von Roem. 9,17-20 und aehnlichen Stellen redet Luther in 
seinem Buch De Servo Arbitrio von dem verborgenen Willen oder 
Majestaetswillen Gottes. Was er davon sagt und damit meint, fasst sich 
kurz in folgendem Passus zusammen: ‘Aber warum die goettliche 
Majestaet dieses Gebrechen unseres Willens nicht wegnimmt oder nicht 
in allen Menschen aendert,’ etc. (XVIII:1795f.).” The passage, as trans- 
lated in Cole-Atherton, p. 173, is given above. 
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Badoc consilii divini confugit’” (F. Pieper, op. cit., 11:53). It is of 
course the thoroughgoing synergists who are loudest in their con- 
demnation of Luther’s position on this question. They resent what 
they call Luther’s “harsh” language. What shall we say? Should 
we prepare an expurgated edition of De Servo Arbitrio, discarding 
Luther’s judgment that no man ever has given, or ever will in this 
life give, a Christian answer to the question why some are saved 
who are in the same guilt as those who are not saved? 

We shall stick to the old, unrevised edition, for several reasons. 
The first reason is that Luther’s judgment on this matter is the 
judgment of Scripture. As long as Rom. 11:33-36 stands, so long 
shall De Servo Arbitrio stand. Since Scripture leaves this matter 
unsolved, do not blame Luther for keeping silence. 


In the second place, Luther only performed his duty as a Chris- 
tian theologian when he denounced the prying of Madam Reason 
(Luther’s language) into the secrets of God as wicked impertinence. 
Do not blame him for his hard words. They are hard —hard on 
reason. Proud reason does not like to be told that it knows nothing 
of these matters and begins to pout and protest exactly as the pert 
and ignorant miss does when she is put in her place. We feel no 
sympathy for the men who feel aggrieved at being disciplined by 
Luther. They “prate like madmen,” says stern Father Luther. 
Well, just read the following —a fair sample of what many others 
have been saying — and ask yourself whether Luther’s language is 
too strong. “One way out of the dilemma is to say, as some 
theologians do, that there is an unsolvable mystery in both 
predestination and conversion and that it is quite impossible for us 
to determine either why God elects some men to salvation and 
passes others by” (this use of the phrase “pass by” will be discussed 
later) “or why some men actually believe and are saved while 
others are not. This postulating of a double mystery relieves the 
theologian of the effort to reconcile the apparently irreconcilable 
elements in the problem. Still the inquiring mind wistfully seeks 
for some other answer and wonders whether it is a fact that this is 
the end of the investigation, whether it is actually impossible to go 
further.” (A. E. Deitz, Exploring the Deeps, p. 44.) Here is a Lu- 
theran theologian (Hartwick Seminary) —and there are many 
like him — who openly declares his dissent from Luther’s position. 
He certainly knows that the man who wrote De Servo Arbitrio is 
among the theologians who postulate a mystery here. But that is 
the least. He sees fit, in addition, to insinuate whatever is in- 
sinuated by the statement that “this postulating of a double mystery 
relieves the theologian of the effort to reconcile,” etc. Worst of all, 
he feels capable of making the effort. His “inquiring mind” cannot 
let the matter rest where Scripture lets it rest. And so he boldly 
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goes out beyond his depth and asks others to follow him and 
charges those who are warning him and refuse to follow him with 
mental inertia and laziness. Read his declaration once more; read 
Luther’s opinion of such men once more and judge whether his 
words are too hard. And then you might turn to page 182 
(XVIII: 1802) and see how Luther meets the charge that his method 
is not worthy of a deep thinker. “But here Reason, who is always 
very knowing and loquacious, will say: This is an excellently in- 
vented scapegap, that, as often as we are pressed close by the force 
of arguments, we might run back to that to-be-revered will of 
majesty, and thus silence the disputant as soon as he becomes 
troublesome; just as astrologers do, who by their invented epicycles 
elude all questions concerning the motion of the whole heaven.” 
Luther answers: “It is no invention of mine but a command sup- 
ported by the Holy Scriptures,” and proceeds to lecture the men 
who cannot control their “inquiring mind” in this wise: “From 
these words it is, I think, sufficiently manifest that it is not lawful 
for men to search into that will of majesty. And this subject is 
of that nature that perverse men are here the most led to pry into 
that to-be-revered will, and therefore there is here the greatest 
reason why they should be exhorted to silence and reverence. In 
other subjects, where those things are handled for which we can 
give a reason and for which we are commanded to give a reason, 
we do not do this [exhort men to silence]. And if any one still 
persists in searching into the reason of that will and does not 
choose to hearken to our admonition, we let him go on and, like the 
giants, fight against God.” 

That’s Lutheran theology. It has no patience with the wistful 
search of the inquiring mind for an answer to this question. 
It speaks after the manner of P. Piscator: “Some maintain a childish 
and drunken notion, saying: ‘If it depended only on God’s grace 
and election and not in part on man’s will, or if it rested with 
God alone and not with the free choice of man, whether a person 
is to become a believer and accept salvation in the Word, then God 
were a respecter of persons, cum non aequalibus aequalia dividat, 
since He does not give faith to one as well as to the other.’ These 
dolts deserve a sound thrashing for presuming to charge God with 
unfairness because His unsearchable judgments do not square with 
their foolish reason.” (See Baier, III:584. Chr. Dogm., II:588. Con- 
version and Election, p.68.) Why, even Gustav Aulén employs 
harsh language in this connection. He points out that “Luther 
refused to hunt for a rational solution of this problem” (“Er weiss, 
dass es Fragen gibt, die sich nicht durch den Glauben eindeutig 
und spielend beantworten lassen”). And then, quoting De Servo 
Arbitrio: “If God’s righteousness were such that it was considered 
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to be righteousness according to human judgment, it would be no 
longer divine. But as He is the one and true God and, moreover, 
incomprehensible and inaccessible by human reason, it is right, 
nay, it is necessary, that His righteousness should be incomprehen- 
sible. ... But they would be no longer ‘past finding out’ if we 
were in all things able to see how they were righteous (p. 386),” 
he says: “Wollten wir sagen: Gott kann nicht ‘gerecht’ sein, wenn 
er so oder so handelt, enthielte dies eine anthropozentrische Ueber- 
hebung.” (Das christliche Gottesbild, pp. 226, 233.) Do you know 
the real meaning of “anthropocentric presumptuousness and ar- 
rogance”? That theology is anthropocentric which judges God by 
human standards, and such a theology springs from self-conceited 
arrogance. Is the severe castigation it gets at the hands of Luther 
out of place? +) 

There is another reason why Luther’s warning against prying 
into the mystery of the discretio personarum must stand. It is bad 
enough that men feel that they can and must defend God against 
the charge of unjust dealing and then proceed to lay down rules 
which God must follow if He would be just. But when we examine 
these rules, we find that an additional evil has been wrought, 
an evil carrying fearful disaster in its wake. Those theologians 
within the Lutheran Church whose inquiring mind insists on find- 
ing the solution of our problem have laid down a rule for God to 
follow which no longer permits God to follow the rule of the 
sola gratia. These men want to keep the gratia universalis intact; 
but obsessed with the idea that it is incumbent on them to discover 
a good reason why, grace being universal, not all are saved, they 
declare that the reason must be this, that those who are saved are 
better than the others and not in the same guilt. That was the 
solution offered by the father of “Lutheran” synergism, Melanch- 
thon. “Since the promises of grace are universal and there cannot 


46) Quoting this same passage (p. 386), F. Bente says in Concordia 
Triglotta, Historical Introduction, p.218: “According to Luther divine 
justice must be just as incomprehensible to human reason as God’s entire 
essence,” and gives the rest of the quotation: “What is man, compared 
with God? What can our power do when compared with His power? 
What is our strength compared with His strength? What is our knowl- 
edge compared with His wisdom? What is our substance compared with 
His substance? In a word, what is all that we are compared with all 
that He is?” Bente continues: “Christians embrace the opportunity 
offered by the mysterious ways of God to exercise their faith. Luther: 
... ‘If, therefore, I could by any means comprehend how that same God 
can be merciful and just who carries the appearance of so much wrath 
and [seeming] injustice, there would be no need of faith. But now, 
since that cannot be comprehended, there is room for exercising faith 
(p.71).’” In the next paragraph Luther speaks of “the insatiable desire 
of mortals to search into secret things,” —that insatiable desire which 
eats up and destroys faith. 
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be contradictory wills in God, there must necessarily be some cause 
in us to account for the difference why Saul is rejected and David 
accepted, in other words, there must be in each a different kind of 
action.” (Loci, ed. Detzer, 1:74.) That was the solution offered by 
the scholastics: “If merit is of no account, there is no difference 
between the evil and the good, and it follows that both are saved 
alike. This argument has moved the scholastics to invent the 
meritum condigni; for there must be (they think) a difference 
between those who are saved and those who are damned.” 
(Apology, Trigl., p. 213.—And poor Melanchthon, obeying the 
drivings of his inquiring mind, later adopted the solution he here 
rejected!) And Erasmus offered the same solution. “The Diatribe 
before made ‘free will’ one and the same in all men; and now, in 
the course of its argumentation, forgetting its own definition, makes 
one ‘free will’ to be cultivated and the other uncultivated, according 
to the difference of works, of manners, and of men, thus making 
two different ‘free wills,’ the one that which cannot do good, the 
other that which can do good, and that by its own powers before 
grace.” (P.218.— XVIII:1830.) So what is the result of the at- 
tempt to solve the difficulty? And why does Luther so insistently 
exhort “these men to silence and reverence”? Because, “if they 
go on, they fight against God,” and it will be a losing fight, because 
they cannot prove that “free will” can do the least thing. (P. 183.) 
They fight against God in refusing to obey His command to keep 
silent and in offering a solution which subverts God’s holy ae 
the Gospel of the sola gratia. 

That is the fearful tragedy enacted by those who permit their 
philosophizing mind to rule their theology. They think they must 
answer the question in a way that safeguards, in their mind, the 
justice of God, and they fall for the synergistic solution. It hap- 
pened to H.E. Jacobs. “The differences in results in the call do 
not depend upon differences in God’s will” (Surely not!) “or upon 
the call having an irresistible efficacy attached to it in one case and 
having no efficiency attached to it in the other. The efficacy of the 
Word and call is constant” (Absolutely right; but what follows is 
absolutely wrong); “the difference in results is determined by a 
difference in man’s attitude towards the call.” (A Summary of the 
Christian faith, p.217.) It happened to C.E. Lindberg. He finds 
fault with F. Pieper’s Conversion and Election because “the author 
gives no explanation why the Spirit works faith in some except as 
God has elected them.” He quotes Pieper’s statement: “When 
studying the cause why men are saved, we never get beyond sola 
gratia Dei; when studying the cause why men are lost, we never 
pass beyond sola culpa hominum.” But he adds ,the remark: 
“Dr. Pieper holds that the election of the finally saved is a mystery 
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and no explanation should be attempted.” (Chr. Dogm., p. 103.) 
What is Dr. Lindberg’s own position? On page 89 he writes: 
“Should we again claim: It is a mystery? ... If the awakened 
sinner ceases to resist and becomes passive through the illumina- 
tion of the Spirit, this passivity cannot be called synergism, 
Pelagianism, etc. When resistance ceases, the Spirit effects con- 
version.” So the difference in the result is explained — explained 
by the attitude taken by man. And the same thing happened to 
Dr. Deitz. He rejected the answer that an insolvable mystery is 
here involved. Wistfully he sought for some other answer, and 
this is the result of his investigation: “The difference in result in 
the case of two men one of whom finally believes while the other 
does not is due to the difference in the choice or decision which 
they make.” Well, that goes without saying. That requires no deep 
thinking. But what these men have set out to discover is the 
cause which accounts for the difference in the choice. And this is 
what Dr. Deitz has found: “If we seek to go further and inquire 
what it is that influences men one way or the other when the 
Spirit of God brings them face to face with Christ and urges them 
to accept the Savior, the answer is that they are influenced by the 
motives good or evil which stir in their hearts and which they 
finally put first. One man, for instance, thinks of the pleasures 
of a selfish life and is unwilling to forego them, while another thinks 
of the blessings of the Christian life and reaches out to attain them. 
Each decides for himself. ... God determined in eternity actually 
to bring to faith and so to eternal life all who did not finally resist 
His work of grace in their hearts.” (Op. cit., p.47f.) The reason 
why one was converted is that he obeyed the good motives stirring 
in his heart. Here is an unconverted man in whose heart good 
motives are bestirring themselves, and this unconverted man has 
the spiritual power to obey these motives! It is the old story. The 
solution found by Dr. Deitz is the same as that found by Dr. F. A. 
Schmidt (see page 409 of the current volume of Conc. THEOL. 
Montsty), by Latermann (see p. 406, note 30. Latermann and 
Deitz use identical language), by Melanchthon, by Erasmus — 
a solution which denies the same guilt and therefore also the 
sola gratia. 

Men who love both the gratia universalis and the sola gratia 
must give up the attempt to solve the mystery confronting them 
with respect to the Cur alii, alii non? They may save the gratia 
universalis, but they are bound to lose the sola gratia if they persist 
in their attempt. Let them not think that they can depart from 
Luther’s position on this point as taken in De Servo Arbitrio and 
still retain the chief point of De Servo Arbitrio. Thank God that 
they subscribe to the chief thesis — that grace does all. But if they 
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insist on blaming Luther for his refusal to answer the Cur alii, 
alii non? they may end up by discarding the sola gratia. Delete 
this section, and the whole book will have to go. 

There is one more reason why a good Lutheran cannot object 
to Luther’s treatment of this matter. And that is, that the Formula 
of Concord treats the matter in exactly the same way. One who 
finds fault with Luther is at odds with the Lutheran Confession, 
too. Our Confession declares: “Likewise, when we see that God 
gives His Word at one place but not at another; removes it from 
one place and allows it to remain at another; also that one is 
hardened, blinded, given over to a reprobate mind while another 
who is indeed in the same guilt is converted again, etc.,— in these 
and similar questions Paul, Rom. 11: 22 ff., fixes a certain limit to us 
how far we should go.... And this His righteous, well-deserved 
judgment He displays in some countries, nations, and persons in 
order that, when we are placed alongside of them and compared 
with them [and found to be most similar to them], we may learn 
the more diligently to recognize and praise God’s pure, unmerited 
grace in the vessels of mercy.” (Thor. Decl., Art. XI, § 57 ff.) Do 
not stop with Luther and Brenz, says Dr. Pieper, when you are 
listing “rather hard statements”; you will also have to take in the 
Formula of Concord! (Op. cit., II:53.) If these portions of De 
Servo Arbitrio must be discarded, certain sections of the Formula 
will have to be junked, too. 


We shall not discard Luther’s discussion of the Cur alii, alii 
non? It is one of the most important parts of De Servo Arbitrio. 
We thank God that Luther took that position and taught us to take 
the same position. No man can qualify as a Lutheran theologian 
who is still trying to find a uniform cause for the different result, 
salvation in one case, perdition in the other. Dr. Pieper says: 
“I mistrust every theologian who is not able to hold his tongue here. 
He is apt to commit great follies.” (Die Grunddifferenz, p. 14.) 
These three points belong to the rudiments of Lutheran theology: 
1) The sinner owes his salvation entirely and exclusiyely to the 
unmerited grace of God. 2) If a sinner is lost, the fault is entirely 
and exclusively his own. 3) The reason why one is saved while 
the other who is in no greater guilt is lost is beyond mortal ken. 
When we hear a theologian inculcating those three points, our 
hearts go out to him. “Wird an diesem Punkte Einigkeit erzielt, 
das heisst, verzichten wir von Herzen auf eine vernunftgemaesse 
Antwort auf die Frage Cur alii prae aliis? so ist das ein Zeichen,. 
dass wir wahrhaft eines Geistes sind, sowohl die universalis gratia 
als auch die sola gratia ungeschmaelert festhalten und den Rationa- 
lismus, der im Interesse der vernunftgemaessen Vermittelung die 
Lehren der Schrift modelt, gruendlich bei uns ausgefegt haben.” 
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(F. Pieper, op. cit., p. 28.) No, we cannot delete this section from 
De Servo Arbitrio. In the interest of the sola gratia it must stand. 
No course in Lutheran theology is complete without it. 


The list of grievances against De Servo Arbitrio specifies, in 
the second place, Luther’s disquisition on the Deus absconditus, the 
hidden God, the voluntas abscondita. We have already touched this 
matter in our examination of the first grievance. For God’s dealing 
with regard to the Cur alii, alii non? falls under the general head 
of God’s unsearchable ways, of the secrets of His unapproachable 
majesty.) We have treated—the reader will understand the 
reason — the Cur alii, alii non? problem separately. Frequently, 
however, this particular point is not specified. The objection is 
of a general nature and runs thus: Luther should have omitted 
the discussion of the hidden will of God and His dread majesty. 
Let Dr. J. Aberly voice the objection: “I would not be understood 
as committing myself to an acceptance of the entire theology of 
Luther. The distinction between the Deus revelatus and the Deus 
absconditus, as he develops it, seems too dualistic.” (The Luth. 
Church Quarterly, Jan., 1934, p.40.) The criticism appears oc- 
casionally in a milder form: “The Deus absconditus (the hidden 
God) seems to have been a fundamental conception with the 
younger Luther.” (Jour. of the Am. Luth. Conf., Nov., 1937, p. 41.)) 
The implication of this is that Luther later saw the error of his 
ways. And the demand is made by this group that Luther’s 
pronouncements on the hidden God be expurgated from De Servo 
Arbitrio. 

Which are these allegedly offensive statements? There is 
a great number of them. We have already quoted some of them. 
“That secret and to-be-feared will of God . . . is not to be curiously 
inquired into” (p.171). “The God incarnate weeps over the per- 


47) Pieper: “To sum up, Luther teaches: There are in God depths 
which our human understanding cannot fathom, an unsearchable will. 
Luther here enumerates God’s omniscience, His all-controlling agency, 
and particularly the question Cur alii prae aliis? ... The words ‘For 
of Him and through Him and to Him are all things,’ Rom. 11:36 are, as 
Luther points out, words of the divine majesty. They describe the 
absoluteness of God, who is the beginning, middle, and end of all things, 
who in His majesty rules and shapes all things according to His wisdom 
and knowledge, which is absolutely incomprehensible to us. In short, 
there are ways and judgments of God which we cannot understand. That 
is the Deus absconditus, the voluntas absoluta” (Chr. Dogm., II: 44, 47.) 

48) The writer in the Journal is not swayed in his implied criticism 
of Luther by a synergistic view-point. He had stated in his article: 
“The certainty of our salvation depends on this only, that God by free 
grace has chosen us for salvation.... We are by nature scatter-brained 
especially in spiritual matters. The natural man can never of himself 
get away from the attitude that salvation, at Ieast to some extent, depends 
upon himself.” 
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dition of the wicked, even while that will of majesty, from purpose, 
leaves and reprobates some that they might perish” (p.181). Here 
are some more: “This is not the place, this is not the time, for 
adoring those Corycian caverns but for adoring the true Majesty 
in its to-be-feared, wonderful, and incomprehensible judgments, 
and saying: “Thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven,’ Matt. 
6:10, whereas we are nowhere more irreverent and rash than in 
trespassing and arguing upon these very inscrutable mysteries and 
judgments. And while we are pretending to a great reverence in 
searching the Holy Scriptures, those which God has commanded 
to be searched we search not; but those which He has forbidden 
us to search into, those we search into and none other, and that 
with an unceasing temerity, not to say blasphemy. For is it not 
searching with temerity when we attempt to make the all-free 
prescience of God to harmonize with our freedom, prepared to 
derogate prescience from God rather than lose our own liberty? 
Is it not temerity, when He imposes necessity upon us, to say, with 
murmurings and blasphemies: ‘Why doth He yet find fault? For 
who hath resisted His will?’ Rom.9:19.” (P.241.) “The apostle 
restrains the impious who are offended at these most clear words 
by letting them know that it is defined to a certainty that they 
have nothing of liberty, or ‘free will,’ left but that all things depend 
upon the will of God alone. But he restrains them in this way: 
by commanding them to be silent and to revere the majesty of the 
divine power and will, over which we have no control but which 
has over us a full control to do whatever it will.” (P.240.) “Who 
are we that we should inquire into the cause of the divine will? 
It is enough for us to know that such is the will of God; and it 
becomes us, bridling the temerity of reason, to reverence, love, and 
adore that will. For Christ, Matt. 11:25, 26, gives no other reason 
why the Gospel is hidden from the wise and revealed unto babes 
than this: So it pleased the Father.” (P.194.) “Here, where we 
are come ... to the very and greatly to-be-reverenced secrets of 
the divine Majesty, viz., why He works thus? — here, as they say, 
you burst open all bars and rush in, all but openly blaspheming. 
What indignation against God do you not discover because you 
cannot see His reason why and His design in this His counsel! .. . 
Why do you not restrain yourself and deter others from prying into 
these things which God wills should be hidden from us and which 
He has not delivered to us in the Scriptures? It is here the hand 
is to be laid upon the mouth, and it is here we are to reverence 
what lies hidden, to adore the secret counsels of the divine Majesty, 
and to exclaim with Paul: ‘Who art thou, O man, that repliest 
against God?’ Rom. 9:20.” (P. 67.) 

It is thus that Luther speaks of the Deus absconditus. God is 
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a hidden God. Mortal mind cannot understand, cannot fathom, the 
nature of God. “He dwelleth in the light which no man can ap- 
proach unto, whom no man hath seen, nor can see,” 1 Tim. 6:16, 
We can know only so much of God as He has revealed to us. And 
much He has not revealed to us because we can never under- 
stand it. He has made known to us His grace in the Gospel, and 
through the Gospel we may approach Him. Outside of the Gospel 
we dare not approach Him. There He is a consuming fire to us. 
And the fire of His wrath consumes those who dare to set them- 
selves against Him, who criticize His ways because they cannot 
understand them, who refuse to bow to the absolute sovereignty of 
His will, who refuse to count themselves as nothing and God all 
in all. Of Him and through Him and to Him are all things. To 
Him be glory forever. He is glorious in His work of salvation. 
He is glorious in His unsearchable judgments. 

Is there anything wrong with these statements? Be careful 
what you say. For it is Scripture that makes them. If you want 
to inveigh against “harsh” teachings, do not address Luther, but 
Scripture. “Luther taught the Bible doctrine that there is in God 
a hidden will which He has reserved to His majesty, Deut. 29: 29; 
that His judgments are unsearchable and His ways past finding out, 
Rom. 11:33; that not even a sparrow falls to the ground without His 
will and that the very hairs of our head are numbered, Matt. 
10:29, 30; that no evil can occur anywhere without His permission, 
Amos 3:6; Is. 45:7. To deny these truths is to reject the Bible and 
to destroy the sovereign omniscience and omnipotence of God. 
Those who attack Luther for believing that also the evil in this 
world is related to God will have to change their bill of indictment: 
their charge is really directed against Scripture.” (Dau, Luther 
Examined and Reexamined, p.109.) Let Luther speak for himself 
on this point. “If you, Friend Erasmus, believe that those paradoxes 
are the words of God, where is your countenance, where is your 
shame, where is, I will not say your modesty, but that fear of, 
and that reverence which is due to, the true God when you say 
that nothing is more useless to be proclaimed than that Word of 
God? What, shall your Creator come to learn of you, His creature, 
what is useful and what not useful to be preached? What, did that 
foolish and unwise God know not what is necessary to be taught 
until you, His instructor, prescribed to Him the measure according 
to which He should be wise and according to which He should 
command? What, did He not know, before you told Him, that 
that which you infer would be the consequence of this His paradox? 
If, therefore, God willed that such things should be spoken of and 
proclaimed abroad without regarding what would follow, who art 
thou that forbiddest it? The apostle Paul, in his Epistle to the 
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Romans, discourses on these same things, not ‘in a corner’ but in 
public and before the whole world, and that with a free open 
mouth, nay, in the harshest terms, saying: ‘Whom He will He 
hardeneth,’ Rom. 9:18. And again: ‘God, willing to show forth His 
wrath,’ etc., Rom. 9:22.” (P.65.— XVIII:1711.) “Wir muessen da- 
her die Unterscheidung zwischen dem geoffenbarten und dem ver- 
borgenen Gott als schriftgemaess stehen lassen.” (Pieper, Chr. 
Dogm., II, p.44.) We cannot support the motion to revise and 
delete this section of De Servo Arbitrio. It is God’s truth. 


A further reason why we cannot support this motion is that the 
proponents of it are laboring under a misapprehension of Luther’s 
book. They may withdraw their motion if that can be shown. 
A good many of them have the idea that Luther made too much 
of the matter of the Deus absconditus, that he, in fact, made it the 
center of his theology, dominating and perverting his Gospel- 
preaching. They say that Luther emphasizes the dread majesty 
of the sovereign Lord so strongly that the terrified sinner fears to 
approach Him. They say that the darkness of the secret will of 
God obscures the bright light of the Gospel. Have they studied the 
book attentively? How can they fail to see that Christ, the sweet 
Gospel of free and universal salvation, forms the center of our 
book? Luther intended to put Christ into the center (“Rather do 
we teach nothing but Christ Crucified,” p.80. “Auch wir lehren 
nichts anderes als Jesum Christum, den Gekreuzigten,’ XVIII: 
1723. “You just now advised that ‘Christ Crucified be rather 
taught’; but this we are now seeking after and doing,” p. 93), and 
he succeeded in that. In what writing is Christ set before the eyes 
of a lost world as the gracious, the all-gracious Savior more 
winningly than in De Servo Arbitrio? And Luther is continually 
asking, begging, imploring, the sinner to put the Deus revelatus 
into the center of his heart, to concern himself with the Gospel, to 
base his hope on, to live and move and have his spiritual being in, 
the free and universal grace of God. “I know of no writing of 
Luther in which he so often and so forcibly, and that ex professo, 
inculeates the truth that every sinner should and can with all 
confidence lay hold of, and rely on, the revealed God, that is, on 
the means of grace, as his writing against Erasmus.” (Pieper, 
op. cit., II:181.) Hear Luther: “But I here observe, as I have ob- 
served before, that we are not to dispute concerning that secret will 
of the divine Majesty and that that human temerity which, with 
increased perverseness, is ever leaving those things that are neces- 
sary and attacking and trying this point is to be called off and 
driven back, that it employ not itself in prying into those secrets 
of Majesty which it is impossible to attain unto, seeing that they 
dwell in that light which is inaccessible, as Paul witnesseth, 1 Tim. 
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6:16. But let the man acquaint himself with the God Incarnate, or, 
as Paul saith, with Jesus Crucified, in whom are all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge. ... We are to argue in one way con- 
cerning the will of God preached, revealed, and offered to us and 
worshiped by us, and in another concerning God Himself not 
preached, not revealed, not offered unto us and worshiped by us 
[mit dem wir nichts zu schaffen haben, XVIII:1794]. In whatever, 
therefore, God hides Himself and will be unknown to us, that is 
nothing unto us; here that sentiment stands good: ‘What is above 
us does not concern us.’... In the present case we are to consider 
His Word only and to leave that. will inscrutable, seeing that it is 
by His Word, and not by that will inscrutable, that we are to be 
guided.” (P.171-181.) You have not read our book attentively, 
if you fail to see that it is Christocentric throughout.9) Do not 
delete this section because you think that Luther made too much of 
the Deus absconditus and too little of the Gospel. You are laboring 
under a misapprehension. You have misread Luther. 

And do not make the mistake of thinking that what Luther says 
concerning the Deus absconditus and concerning the Deus revelatus 
is assigning contradictory wills to God. Do not keep on saying 
that “the distinction between the Deus revelatus and the Deus 
absconditus as Luther develops it seems too dualistic,” and that you 
are therefore compelled to reject this part of the theology of 
Luther. Rather follow Luther’s earnest admonition; accept both 
series of the statements of Scripture and do not try to harmonize 
them. It may seem to you that here there are two different persons 


49) W.Elert: “An der Begruendung des Glaubens, naemlich an der 
Gewissheit des Heils, ist Luther aber auch in dieser Schrift viel, wenn 
nicht alles, gelegen.... Der Grund des Glaubens ist hier kein anderer 
als sonst bei Luther, naemlich das ‘Evangelium, quo offertur Spiritus et 
gratia in remissionem peccatorum per Christum crucifixum, die miseri- 
cordia praedicata, der Deus praedicatus, Christus als lux mundi, als 
unsere sapientia, als agnus Dei und unser redemptor, mediator, et sal- 
vator.” (Morphologie des Luthertums, I:107.) G.Aulén: “The ten- 
dency of the present day is to make Deus absconditus the index” of De 
Servo Arbitrio. However, “here, as everywhere where Luther speaks 
of the Deus absconditus, he states most emphatically that it is not our 
business to search the unsearchable and unapproachable divine Majesty. 
It is for us to abide by the Deus revelatus.... It is presumptuous and 
constitutes the crimen majestatis to attempt to justify the ways of God 
before the forum of human reason and the human sense of justice. 
That does not mean, however, that faith must remain uncertain as to 
the nature of the divine will; Deus absconditus does not make the matter 
uncertain. It does not imply that the Deus revelatus, the revelation 
in Christ, no longer informs faith on God’s ‘nature’ and disposition. 
Luther does not take away what has just been given; he does not make 
of the revelation in Christ an empty pretense. ” (Das christliche Gottes- 
bild, p.227ff.) Erich Seeberg, in Christus, Dag eg und Urbild 
(1937), discusses this matter thoroughly in the section entitled “Der 
christozentrische Charakter der Schrift De Servo Arbitrio” (p. 297—316). 
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speaking and that one is saying the opposite of what the other is 
saying —God is contradicting Himself. Yes, Luther said: “We 
are to argue in one way concerning the will of God preached and 
in another concerning God Himself not preached, not revealed.” 
But that is what Scripture says. “I will have mercy on whom 
I will have mercy,” Rom. 9:15. That seems to be in contradiction to 
“God so loved the world,” John 3:16. And now impertinent reason 
begins to argue and say that both statements cannot be true and 
that the statements covering the Deus absconditus must be deleted 
from De Servo Arbitrio and from Scripture; there must be no 
“dualism”! — Theology governed by blind reason is a wretched 
theology. Sound theology accepts every statement of Scripture, 
assured that the light of glory will show the perfect harmony. 
If we adopt the theology that is afraid of “contradictions,” we shall 
have to eliminate from Lutheran theology the important chapter 
on the distinction between the Law and Gospel. According to the 
Law God’s wrath is directed against every human being. Accord- 
ing to the Gospel there is nothing but love in the heart of God. 
Is, then, the supreme rule divided between two opposing wills, 
virtually two opposing persons? A Lutheran, as one who has 
learned the distinction between the Law and the Gospel, will not 
say so. He will not speak of “dualism” in connection with Luther’s 
presentation of the doctrine of the Deus absconditus. 

Luther did not make too much of this matter. But he did in- 
deed make much of it, much more than many Lutherans dare to do. 
Why did he do that? The answer to that is the final reason why 
we cannot agree to have this section stricken from De Servo Arbitrio. 
It is a useful and salutary doctrine. It is salutary, first, in that it 
so thoroughly humbles the pride of our reason and our flesh. 
Luther is dealing in hard sayings. Yes, they are hard—on our 
flesh. “The Apostle Paul discourses on these same things . . . in 
the harshest terms, saying: ‘Whom He will He hardeneth,’ Rom. 
9:18.... What is more severe, that is, to the flesh, than that word 
of Christ: ‘Many are called, but few are chosen’? Matt. 22:14. And 
again: ‘I know whom I have chosen,’ John 13:18.” (P.65.) Our 
self-righteous flesh is disgusted with the doctrine that those who 
are saved were not one whit better than the others, that he who is 
saved owes it entirely to the gracious will of God. That leaves 
nothing to the credit of man. And our flesh does not like to 
hear that. But no man can be saved unless his pride is so 
thoroughly humbled that, left with no spiritual worth and power, 
he is ready for the almighty help of the Gospel. It is a most 
salutary teaching. Nothing better can happen to a man than to 
have the props of self-reliance knocked out from under him. We 
thank Luther for doing that in this section of De Servo Arbitrio. 

37 
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“Luther regarded the teaching that everything is subject to God's 
majesty as being of service to His gracious will. We read: ‘Two 
things require the preaching of these truths [concerning the in- 
fallibility of God’s foreknowledge, etc.]; the first is the humbling 
of our pride and the knowledge of the grace of God; the second, 
Christian faith itself. First, God has certainly promised His grace 
to the humbled, i. e., to those who deplore their sins and despair 
[of themselves]. But man cannot be thoroughly humbled until he 
knows that his salvation is altogether beyond his own powers, 
counsels, efforts, will, and works and depends altogether upon the 
decision, counsel, will, and work of another, i.e., of God only.’” 
(F. Bente, op. cit., p. 217. See XVIII:1715. — Cole-Atherton, p. 69.) 

The pride of reason also needs to be humbled. No man can 
become a Christian theologian, and no man can attain to Christian 
knowledge, unless he imposes absolute silence on his prying reason 
and is ready to accept the statements of Scripture just as they 
stand. And nothing humbles and crushes the pride of reason so 
much as this doctrine concerning the Deus absconditus. As long 
as there is a spark of sanity in reason, it will have to acknowledge 
that these things are beyond it. And because Luther does not 
look for any sanity in reason when it takes up spiritual matters, 
he is so insistent, so vehement, in his demand that Erasmus and 
every one else should muzzle its mouth and acknowledge its im- 
potency. Read his statements once more and notice how often he 
begins and ends the discussion by calling reason to order, castigat- 
ing “that human temerity which, with increased perverseness, em- 
ploys itself in prying into those secrets of Majesty which it is 
impossible to attain unto.” 5) It is most salutary to have Luther 
and Scripture tell us not to take reason for our guide, and par- 
ticularly not in this matter. All of us know something about it 
by nature. We know much more through the revelation of Scrip- 
ture. The facts confront us — but also the danger that, permitting 
reason to act as interpreter, we be led either into skepticism or 
despair. We thank Luther for his warning. He is hard on reason, 
and people do not like it that he makes so much of the incapacities 
of reason. But we like this section. It provides a most useful study. 

The second reason why we thank Luther for making so much 
of the teaching concerning the Deus absconditus is because this 


50) J. Koestlin: “If we now inquire for the content and fundamental 
character of this will, how it is related to the revealed will, or how we 
can be assured that there is no conflict between the essential will and 
that expressed in the Word, Luther would have the veil drawn at once 
over this will and all further questionings in regard to it excluded. It 
is enough for us to know, he says, that there is in God an inscrutable 
will. With anything further than this we have nothing to do. The 
maxim: ‘What is above us is no concern of ours (quod supra nos, nihi 
ad nos) has here a fitting application.” (The Theology of Luther, 1:492.) 
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teaching is, like all doctrines of Scripture, full of comfort. Dr. Bente 
says on this point — and be sure to read the whole of his admirable 
essay (op. cit., p.209ff.) —: “The truth of God’s majesty serves 
God’s gracious will. ... Of the manner in which, according to 
Luther, the truth concerning God’s majesty serves the Gospel 
we read” (You see that Dr. Bente is sparing of his own words; 
he prefers to give as much space as possible to Luther himself): 
“Moreover, I ‘do not only wish to speak of how true these things 
are,... but also how becoming to a Christian, how pious and how 
necessary it is to know them. For if these things are not known, 
it is impossible for either faith or any worship of God to be main- 
tained. That would be ignorance of God indeed; and if we do not 
know Him, we cannot obtain salvation, as is well known. For if 
you doubt that God foreknows and wills all things, not contingently 
but necessarily and immutably, or if you scorn such knowledge, 
how will you be able to believe His promises and with full as- 
surance trust and rely upon them? When He promises, you ought 
to be sure that He knows what He is promising and is able and 
willing to accomplish it; else you will account Him neither true nor 
faithful. That, however, is unbelief, extreme impiety, and a denial 
of the most high God. But how will you be confident and sure if 
you do not know that He certainly, infallibly, unchangeably, and 
necessarily knows and wills and will perform what He promises? 
Nor should we merely be certain that God necessarily and im- 
mutably wills and will perform [what He has promised], but we 
should even glory in this very thing, as Paul does, Rom. 3:4: 
“Let God be true and every man a liar.” ... For this is the only 
and highest possible consolation of Christians in all adversities, to 
know that God does not lie but does all things immutably and that 
His will can neither be resisted nor altered nor hindered.’” (P. 44. — 
XVIII: 1695.) — Would you want this deleted from De Servo 
Arbitrio? 

But do not some of the statements quoted, after all, smack of 
Calvinism? And are there not quite a number of statements in 
De Servo Arbitrio which must be stamped as deterministic? Let us 
look into that. (To be concluded) Tu. ENGELDER 
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5. Der Menfdenfohn, Kap. 7, 13.14 
Sm borigen Artifel diefer Heinen Danielftudien ijt fon das 7. Kaz 
pitel in Betradht gegogen tworden, da3 Gefidt von den vier Tieren, die 
aus dem Meer emporfteigen. Diefe vier Tierfymbole find der Votwe, der 
das babylonifde Weltreich begeidnet, der Bar, der da3 medijfdj-perfifde 
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Reich darjtellt, der Leopard, der das griedhijd-mazedonifde Reid an- 
geigt, und ein ungenanntes jdredlides Tier, womit nur da3 rimifde 
Reich gemeint jein fann. Diefe getwaltigen Raubtiere verjinnbildliden 
die Natur und das Wejen der bier aufeinanderfolgenden Weltreicie. 
Aber diefe bier Weltreidhe find nicht die Hauptfade, fondern das etvige 
Gottesreid, das durch das Geridht iiber die Weltreidhe aufgeridtet wird, 
Geradefo verlauft die Schilderung im atveiten Rapitel. MNaddem dort 
der Traum Nebufadnegzars gedeutet und auf die vier befannten Welt- 
monardien begogen worden ijt, wird B. 44 die Aufridtung des Meffias- 
reidhs getweisjagt. Hier im 7. Kapitel wird aber diefjes ewige Gottesreid 
tweiter entfaltet, und deshalb greifen tir die Hauptverfe, die davon han- 
deln, gu befonderer Vetrachtung heraus. 

Das ganze Kapitel gerfallt deutlid in gwet Halften von gleider 
Verszahl. Die Verfe 1—14 enthalten die Vifion, die Verfe 15—28 
die Deutung de3 Gefichts. Befondere Veachtung verdient, wie fdjon her- 
borgehoben tvorden ijt, das vierte Tier, mit dem das rimifde Reid) be- 
geichnet wird. Wus den gehn Hornern diefes Tiers brad ein fleines 
Horn hervor, das Augen hatte wie MenfdHenaugen und ein Maul, das 
groge Dinge redete, V. 7.8. Darum begehrt Daniel gerade iiber diefes 
Lier befondere Ausfunft, die ihm auch gegeben wird, BV. 19. 23—25. 
Das fleine Horn ift ein Fiirft, bon dem Daniel dann noch weiter rebdet, 
Kap. 9, 26.27; 11,36—39. G8 ijt der gottlofe Firft und Feind, deffen 
Kommen fdon Vileam, wenn aud in furgen und darum etivas dunflen 
Worten, angedeutet hat, 4 Mof. 24, 24, bon dem dann David und Jejaja 
getweisjagt haben: David, wenn er von dem Meffias fagt, dak er das 
Haupt iiber groke Lande gerfdmeifen wird, Pj. 110, 6; Yefaja, wenn er, 
twieder bon dem Meffias, fagt, dDagB er mit Dem Odem feiner Lippen den 
Gottlofen titen wird, Rap. 11,4. Vgl. 2 Theff. 2,8. Luther, Mt. Geier, 
%. Gerhard und andere Ausleger meinen, das fleine Gorn fet dad titr- 
fife Reich, eine Wuffaffung, die aud in ,,Lehre und Wehre”, 16, 50 ff., 
bertreten wird.) Dagegen begieht mit andern Auslegern Sticdhardt in 
einer furgen Wusfiihrung in ,ehre und Wehre”, 39,53 f., die Stelle 
auf den Wntichrijten, eine Auffaffung, die fpater in derfelben Beitfdrift, 
59, 57 ff., borgetragen wird?) und der wir aus fiir un iibergeugenden 
Griinden beipflidjten. Gerade hier finden wir fohon die bedeutfame Un- 
gliidSzahl dreiundeinhalb, die Bahl de3 Antidhrijten, BV. 25, die Daniel 
{pater twiederholt aufnimmt, Rap. 9,27; 12,7, und die dann in der 
Offenbarung in immer neuen, aber dasfelbe bedeutenden Beitangaben 
twiederfehrt, Map. 11,2.3.9.11; 12,6.14; 13,5; gl. das Qullt- 
heft, S. 496, dariiber Bemerfte. Gerade die Apofalypfe beftatigt eben 
gang ausdriiclicdh die Weisfagung Daniels, befonders Rap. 13, 1—9 und 
Rap. 17, und ebenfo auch Paulus, 2 Thejf.2,3—12. Mach beiden neu- 


1) »Die vier Reiche des Daniel.” 
‘ 2) »Die Weisfagungen vom Antichriften im fiebten Kapitel de Propheten 
aniel.” 
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teftamentliden Biidhern geht der Untidjrift herbor aus der bierten Welt- 
monardie, aus dem romifden Reich. Und wenn das Geridht Gottes 
iiber da8 vbierte Tier ergangen ijt, Dann erfolgt die itbergabe des Reiches 
iber alle Volfer an den in den Wolfen des Himmels erfHeinenden Men- 
fdenfohn. €% fann fein Zweifel fein, dak unjere Stelle auf das Welt- 
geridt am Ende der Tage geht, nidt etwa blo} auf die Anfange des 
meffianifden WerkeS und Reidhes. Das zeigt der nabhere Kontert, 
RY, 9—12; das geigt der Rontext de3 gangen Buds. Unfer Bud) ge- 
hart eben, wie fdhon twiederholt bemertt, gur fogenannten apofalyptifden 
oder eSchatologifden Prophetie. Doh geht die Sdhilderung nicht blof 
auf den allerlegten Wit deS$ Weltgerichts; vielmehr fteht die Sache fo: 
Was fic) in der Gefchichte in einer Reihe von richterlidjen Wften ver- 
wirklidht, die fchlieBlich in das Endgericdt auslaufen, da3 wird Hier in 
einen grogen Aft gufammengefakt. Bgl. gu diefer Cigenart der end- 
geidhidtliden Weisfagung die eSdhatologifhe Rede Chrifti vom Ende 
Serujalem$ und bom Ende der Welt, Matth.24 und 25; Mark. 13; 
Offenb. 1,7. 12—16; 14,14—-20 und andere prophetijde Stellen. 
Und gwar wird hier das Weltgericht guerjt in der Vifion gefchildert, 
%.13.14, und dann wird die Vifion erflart, BV. 26.27. 

%¥.138. Jh fhaute in den Gefidten der Nat, und 
fiehe, mit Den Wolfen des Himmels fam einer wie 
ein Gohn eines Menfaden, und bis gu dem Alten an 
Tagen gelangte er, und vor ibn bradten fie ifn. 
Der Ut wird befonders feierlich ecingeleitet: ,,%ch fchaute in den Ge- 
fidten der Nacht.” Auch V.9 und 11 hieB e3: Bch fehaute” ; aber hier 
fteht die vollftanbdige einleitendDe Formel wie BV. 2, wo das Geficht iiber- 
haupt eingefiihrt wird, und B.7, wo die vierte Monardie auftritt. Diefe 
feierlihe Ginfiihrung hebt die Wichtigkeit der lebten Erfdheinung herbor. 
Vermittelt turde dem Daniel diefe gange Offenbarung durch ein Traum- 
gejicht zur Nachtzeit auf feinem Lager. C3 war eine fogenannte Nacht- 
vifion, twie fie fpater auch Sacharja hatte. Und gleich) danad fdrieb er 
den Traum auf nad feinem Hauptingalt fiir die offentlide Mitteilung. 
UbnlidGh wird aud) Rap. 2,40—45 das vierte Weltreich und das meffia- 
nije Gericdht dariiber gang umftandlid) und ausfiihrlich befdhrieben, 
anders al die drei erften Weltmonardien, V.37—39. Daniel fab, 
dag einer ,mit” den Wolfen de3 Himmels fam, in Verbindung mit 
ijnen. Das ift der Gache nach fo viel tie in oder auf ifnen; er war 
bon Wolfen umgeben. Offenb. 1,7 fteht wie hier ,mit den Wolfen”; 
andervarts fteht by im OSebraijden, éxi im Griechifden, Matth. 24, 30; 
Upof. 14, 14, oder év, Mark. 18,26. Die Wolfen de Himmels werden 
nun oft im Wten Leftament genannt als die Begleiter des gottlidjen 
Kommens, 3.B. Pj. 104,38; Yef.19,1; Yer.4,13; Nah. 1,3. Gott 
fabrt gleidjam auf den Wolfen wie auf feinem gottliden Wagen. Und 
in der Regel ift fein Rommen in den Wolfen ein Kommen zum Geridt. 
Shon dies ift widhtig fiir die Feftftellung der gleich) genannten Perfon, 
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daf fonjt nur Gott auf den Wolfen des Himmels erfdheint und dah die 
Wolfen in der Symbolif der Schrift WbfGhattung des Gerichts find, 
Michaelis bemerft treffend: ,,Nubes divinae maiestatis exhibent cha- 
racterem.“ Und fdjon der Talmud hebt herbvor, dak das Kommen auf 
den Wolfen de3 Himmels den fdarfiten Gegenfab bildet gu dem NReiten 
des Mejias auf einem Gfel, Sad. 9,9. Das eigentlide Subjett ijt im 
aramdijfden Grundtert ausgelaffen; wir miiffen e3 entmweder durd ba3 
unbejtimmte ,man“ oder durd ,einer” ergangen. Gang wortlich heift 
e3: , Mit den Wolfen des Himmels mie ein Menfdenjohn war im Gefen 
begriffen.” Wher wenn der Rommende auch nicht ausdriicflich genannt 
twird, fo wird doch feine Erfdeinung genau befdrieben: tie der Sohn 
eines Menjdjen, einem Menfdjen gleicdend. Der aramaifdhe Ausdrud 
WIN I oder, wie er Hebraifd) lauten wiirde: DIN-}2 ijt gunddjt ein- 
fade Umidreibung de Begriffs ,.Menfd”, vgl. Kap. 8,17; Py. 8,5; 
144, 3, und den bei Sefefiel eta neungigmal vorfommenden Wusdrud 
»Menfhenfind”. Gerade durd die befannte hebraijdhe Ausdrucksiweife 
»n Sohn eines Menfden” twird befonders herbvorgehoben die organijfde, 
gliedlide Zugebsrigfeit zum Menfcengejdledht. Derjenige, den Daniel 
fommen fah in den Wolfen de} Himmels, fah aus wie einer aus dem 
Menjdhengefdlecdht, wie ein menfdhlicdes Yndividuum. Aber e3 heist nun 
nidt einfad: ,, Sd jah einen Menfdenfohn”, fondern, vergleichend, ,,cinen 
wie eines Menfden Sohn”. Dieje Vergleichung fteht jedoch ficerlid 
nicht im Gegenjab gu den vorher befchriebenen Viergeftalten, bei denen 
B.4 und B. 6 auch die VergleidhSpartifel 3 jteht, wie Hofmann, Nowad: 
Behrmann, Meinhold und andere annehmen; denn diefe Tiere find ja 
fdon vernidtet, BV. 11.12, find dem Gefichtsfreis Daniels entfchiounden 
und fommen nicht mehr in Betracdht. Der Gegenfab ijt nicht ausge- 
jprodjen, liegt aber im gangen Rontert; e3 ift die iibermenfdlide, aljo 
gottlide Geftalt, wie fie Daniel bet einem, der auf de3 Himmels Wolfen 
Daherfahrt, erwwarten mupte. Go erflaren ridtig Hengjtenberg, Keil, 
Bodler und andere. Dak der Meffias — denn diefer ift offenbar hier 
gemeint, tie wir gleich erfennen werden — trog feiner tahren Menjd- 
heit mit einem Menfdenfohn vergliden wird, weift darauf hin, dag 
bei ihm nod eine andere Seite vorhanden ift, die teit iiber da3 Menjd- 
liche Hinausgeht. C3 ijt hier der umgefehrte Fall von Kap. 3,25: Der 
,oierte” Mann neben den drei Mannern im feurigen Ofen ,,ijt gleid, 
alg tware er ein Sohn der Gitter”, ein Engel. G8 ift eine in Wahrheit 
iibermenfdlide, aber dabei dod) wirflid) menj{denartige Perfonlidfeit. 
Es ijt cin Himmlijdes oder gottlidjes Wefen in menfdlider Geftalt. 
Val. Offenb. 1,18; 14,14, Stellen, die offenbar auf der unjrigen ruben. 
Der Meffias ift ein Menjd und doch nicht ein (blofer) Mtenfdj; vgl. 
Matth. 22,43, wo der HErr gleicdfam in Ubrede ftellt, dak der Meffias 
Davids Sohn fei. Und endlich ijt noch gu vergleiden Rap. 8,15; 10, 16, 
too der Ergengel Gabriel, und Gefef. 1,26, wo Sehovah abhnlid ge- 
fdildert wird. 
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Wher wer ift nun diefe Crfdeinung? Cine Reihe alterer und 
namentlich neuerer Wusleger, When C8ra, Hofmann, Meinhold, Cremer 
in feinem befannten ,,Worterbud", Konig, Driver, Prince, Mont- 
gomer, Charles und andere, fajjen den Wusdruc folleftivifd) und ver- 
ftehen darunter das Volf Gottes, entweder Ysrael oder die Chriften. 
Xr Hauptgrund ijt, da in der Auslegung der Vifion V. 27 das Reid), 
pas nad) B.14 der Menfdenfohn empfangt, dem ,,heiligen Volt” des 
Hidhften gegeben twerde. Aber der Vetweis trifft nidt gu und Hat alles 
gegen fich. B. 27 ift feine Auslegung bon BV. 13, fondern fagt nur, dah 
pas Reich dem Volk der Heiligen gegeben wird, weil vorher von dem 
Krieg der Feinde gegen die Heiligen die Rede war, V.22.26. Die 
ithergabe de Reidhes an das Volf Gottes fclieBt aber den Mejias als 
Rionig diefes ReicheSs nicht aus, fondern vielmehr ein. Weder Daniel 
nod irgendein anderer Prophet fennt ein Reid ohne Haupt, ein meffia- 
nijdje3 Reich ohne den Konig Mejffias. Bu beadhten ijt auch, dak die Wrt 
und Weife vdllig verfdieden ift, wie einerfeits der Menjdenfohn und 
anbdererfeitS dDaS BVolf der Heiligen zur Macht gelangt. Der Menjcen- 
john fommt mit den Wolfen des Himmels, in einer durch feinen Wider- 
jtand geftirten feterliden Rube und Majejtat; das Volf der Heiligen 
mug durch die fchtwerfte Bedrangnis hindurd, BV. 21.25. Die beiden 
find alfo nicht identifch, aber fie ftehen in nabem Zujammenhang mit- 
einander. €8 ift auch zu beadten, dagB nach der gangen Schilderung 
bas Gericht und die itbergabe de3 Reiches auf Erden ftattfindet, wo das 
bierte Tier fein Wefen qehabt hat. Der Menfdenfohn fommt jedoch mit 
de8 Himmels Wolfen vor den das Gericht auf Erden haltenden Wlten 
der Tage, fommt alfo bom Himmel zur Erde. Ware mit dem Menfden- 
fohn da8 Volf Ysrael gemeint, fo miifte dies doch bon der Erde gum 
Simmel getragen werden, um das Reich gu empfangen. Wuch handelt 
e8 fich Hier um den Vefib allmachtiger, gottlider Rictergewalt, die durch 
das Rommen mit den Wolfen begeidnet wird; eine folde fann nimmerz 
mehr bon BSrael ausgefagt twerden. Darum hat Proffd gang ridjtig 
bemerft: ,DapR der Menfdenfohn bet Daniel eine irdifhe Erfheinung 
bertrete, etiva B8rael$ Herrjdhaft, ijt eine unmdglicje Wnnahme. .. . 
Gr ijt das Gleidnis Gottes felber, fein Cbhenbild in Hypoftafierter 
gorm.”3) Und &. Seremias fagt: ,Der ,Menfdenahnlides in Dan. 
7,13 ijt der Erlofer. BEfu Selbjthezeidnung als ,der Menfehs Eniipft 
an einen feften meffianifdjen Terminus an.“4) Dies haben fdjon die 
alten jiidifdjen Rabbiner erfannt. ®Wbarbanel bemerft: ,,Interpretes 
haec verba ,tamquam filius hominis‘ interpretantur de rege Mes- 
sia“, und Rafdi fagt: Das ift der Konig Meffias.“5) Wor allem aber 
fordert e3 der Wortlaut, den Begriff Menfdenfohn individuell gu faffen, 


3) Uigemeine Eo.-Luth. Kirchengzeitung, 60 (1927), 584. 
4) Theologifdhes Literaturblatt, 49 (1928), 278. 


5) Bitiert bei Rinig, ,Die meffianifdhen Weisfagungen deS Wlten Tefta- 
sista” © sa. 0, ffianifdy fagung ft 
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alg eine Perjon, die bom Himmel gur Erde fommt und vor den Allherrn 
gebradt wird, um Herrjdaft, Majeftat und Kinigtum gu empfangen, 
Der Menjdenjohn ijt der Meffias. So hat unfere Stelle die alte jidijde 
Rirdhe gefakt, das Henochbud, die Sibyllinen, der Talmud, two der 
Meffias mit Begug auf unfere Stelle dfters furgiweg *22Y, der Umtviltte, 
der Wolfenmann, heist. Die Namen ,,der Kommende”, NBM, 4 éQxé- 
uevos, und ,Gohn der Wolfen”, oD) 72, waren datum regelredjte 
Meffiasnamen bei den Yuden; vgl. aud) Matth. 11,3; Yoh. 6,14. Und 
bor allem hat dann die gange driftliche Kirche den Ausdruc fo ver- 
ftanden, bon Juftinus Martyr und Ephraem dem Syrer an bis herunter 
gu den Wuslegern der neueren Beit, Heng{tenberg, Keil, Bodler, Auber- 
len, Nowad-Behrmann und andern. Und diefe Erflarung ift die cingig 
ridtige nad dem Zeugnis de3 Neuen Teftaments. Denn die gewihnlide 
Selbjthezeidhnung FEfu ,Menfdhenfohn”, 6 vids tod dvbqazxov, rubt ohne 
allen Sweifel auf unjerer Stelle. Wir fonnen natiirlid hier nidt alle 
die 81 Stellen des Neuen Teftaments befpreden, wo diefer Ausdrud 
fteht. Wbgefehen von den Parallelitellen find e3 ihrer 55, und alle 
finden fic in den Cbangelien auger Apojt.7,56 und Offend. 1, 13; 
14,14, der grogen neuteftamentliden Parallele gu Daniel. Wir ver- 
tweifen nur auf Joh. 1,51; 3,13 und den Bufammenhang diefer Stellen, 
two befonders Har die gottlide und menfdlice Natur de Meffias her- 
borgehoben wird: ,.3hr twerdet den Himmel offen fehen und die Engel 
Gottes hinauf- und herabfahren auf de3 Menfden Sohn“; ,,niemand 
fahret gen Himmel, denn der vom Himmel herniederfommen ijt, namlid 
de Menjden Sohn, der im Himmel ijt”. Und befonders vertveifen wir 
auf Yoh. 12, 34—36, wo Chriftus, das Licht der Welt, fich auf das deut- 
lichjte mit dem meffianifden Menfdjenfohn unferer Stelle identifiziert. 
Da fagen die Buden gu Chrijto: , Wir haben gehsdret im Gefeb, dah 
Chriftus etwiglic&h bleibe; und wie fagft du denn, des Menfden Sohn 
mu erhihet werden? Wer ijt diefer Menfdenfohn2” (Dak das Bud 
Daniel hier unter dem Namen ,,Gefeb” gitiert mird, zeigt flar, dak e3 
gur Zeit Chrifti vollite fanonifde Geltung hatte.) Und YEfus ant- 
twortet: ,,€3 ijt das Licht noch eine fleine Beit bei euch... . Wandelt, 
Dietweil ihr das Licht habt.... Glaubet an das Licht.” Beachtensiwert 
ift aud, dak der Ausdruc ,,.Menfdenfohn” haufig dann fteht, wenn von 
Chrijti Niedrigkeit, Sdmad und Leiden die Rede ijt, Matth. 8, 20; 
20, 28; Luf. 24,7. Chrijtus ijt eben ein armes, geringes Menfdentind 
getwefen. Wber eS wird auch immer die andere Seite, feine gittlide 
Hobheit und Herrlichfeit, hervorgehoben, Matth.16,18—16; 9, 6.7; 
12,8; Yoh. 5,22.27. Und gang befonders ruben die Ausfpriide Chrifti 
iiber feine, des Menfdjenfohnes, Wiederfunft gum Geridt inhaltlicd und 
formell gerade auf unferer Stelle: Yoh. 5,25—29; Matth. 10, 23; 
16, 27. 28; 19, 28; 24, 30; 25,31; 26,64. Wiederholt wird in diefen 
Stellen das ,,KRommen in den Wolfen des Himmel” hervorgehoben, und 
namentlid) ijt gu beadten, wie in der gulebt genannten Stelle Chriftus 
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in der grogen, beiligen Stunde der Entideidung vor dem Hohen Rat in 
Serufalem die Frage des Hohenpriefters, ob er fet Chrijtus, der Sohn 
Gotte3, mit der allerdeutlidjten Anfpielung auf unfere Stelle beant- 
portet und bejaht: ,,.Shr werdet fehen des Menjden Sohn ‘fiben gur 
Rechten der Kraft und fommen in den Wolfen des Himmels.“ Der 
Gobhepriefter hat in auch berjtanden, er birt die ,,Gotteslajterung” 
heraus; denn twer fann in des Himmels Wolfen fommen? Kein Menjd! 
Das Gebiet des Himmels ijt den Menfchen verjperrt; jie fonnen auf 
Roffen und Wagen fahren, mit des Himmels Wolfen Feiner. Und was 
YEjus weisjagend ausfpridft, fieht Johannes im Geift. ,,Giehe, er 
fommt mit den Wolfen”, Offenb.1,7. Wenn darum Meinhold be- 
merft: ,Die perfonlide Wuffafjung, tie fie in der jiidifdh-hellenijtijden 
Literatur (Genoch, der altere Teil der Sibyllinen oder vielleicht aud 
im Neuen Teftament, Matth. 24,30; 26,64; Offenb. 14,14) ent- 
gegentritt, fann als fubjeftives Verftandnis diefer Stellen firs den Cye- 
geten nicht bindend fein”,6) fo twird damit einfach die Wutoritat und ent- 
jheidende Auslegung der neuteftamentliden Schrift beifeitegefegt. Und 
wenn Hofmann, Delibfd, Rahni3, Schleiermader, Neander, Baur und 
andere diefe Selbftbezeichnung SEfu aus Pj. 8,5 genommen fein fafjen 
wollten, fo Dak JEfus damit nicht als Meffias bezeichnet werde, fondern 
alg die , Bliite Der Menfehheit”, als der ,Ydeal- und Normalmenjfh”, 
al3 der , Menfd der Gefdhichte, auf weldhen die ganze menjdjlice Ent- 
widlung der Gefchichte abgielt”, fo ftreitet dicfe Wuslequng wider die 
flare Schrift. Wus unferer Stelle lat ficeh darum auch jchon der ganze 
redjte, fchriftgemage Begriff des Menfdenjohns entnehmen, den dann 
das Neue Teftament bejtatigt und weiter ausfiihrt. C3 ijt ein Menfd, 
der zugleich Gott ijt, ein mahres Menfdentind, der aber die andern 
Kinder der Menfehen weit iiberftrahlt. Die menfdliche Natur liegt in 
dem ,twie eines Menfden Sohn”, die gottlide in dem ,,e3 fam einer 
in de3 Himmel Wolfen”. Der Meffias erfdheint hier ebenfo als gott- 
liches Wejen wie als Menfd; er ijt der bom Himmel auf die Erde ge- 
fommene Gottesfohn, der fleifdgewordene Logos, in dem gottlide und 
menfdlide Natur in einer Perfon vereinigt find. Er ijt tatjachlid 
Gottes Sohn, Gott gleich, Gott. Er fommt auf den Wolfen des Him- 
mel3, gerade tie Der Gott YSracl3 auf den Wolfen einherfahrt. Er 
ift eben felbft Gott, der Gott Ssrael3.7) Daniel ftimmt fomit auf das 
genauefte mit feinen Vorgangern: der Menfdenfohn ijt derfelbe, von 
dem David fagt: Das ift eine Weife eines Menfdhen, der Gott der HErr 
ijt”, 2Gam. 7,19; er ift das Menfdenfind, da eine fleine Beit von 


6) Strad-Bidler, ,RKurggefahter Kommentar: Daniel”, S. 301. 
_ 7) Weiteres itber diefen eminent widtigen Begriff findet fic) in den guten 
alteren und neueren RKommentaren; auferdem fann hingetviefen twerden auf 
Cremer-Rigel, ,Biblifd-theologifces Wirterbuch der neuteftamentlicen Gragitat’, 
10. Auflage, S. 1084—1103. G8 wird die Lefer diefer Zeitfchrift intereffieren, dab 
Stithardt feinerzeit feine theologifde Lizentiatenfchrift iiber diefen Begriff ge- 
{drieben hat, die aber, wie e8 fceint, verlorengegangen ift. 
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Gott verlafjen ijt, dem aber alles iibergeben ijt, Simmel und Erde und 
twas darin ift, Pj.8,5—9. Bgl. ferner Jef. 9,6; 11,1—5; Mida 5, 
1—4a; Jer. 23,5.6; Sefef. 34,238.24; 37,24.25. 8 ift derfelbe, 
den Dantel dann Rap. 9,25 den ,gefalbten Fiirften”, ,,CHhrijtum den 
Sirjten”, nennt, der gu der bon Gott beftimmten Zeit fommen foll, 
Diefe Erfheinung Chrifti im Fleifdh, die Rap. 9 ausdriiclidh verfiindigt 
wird, ift bier borausgefebt. Denn diefen Charafter ,,Menfdenjohn’ 
fann er nidt im Simmel ertvorben haben, er muf ifm auf Erden guteil 
getworden fein. 

Der Menjdenfohn wird gu dem ,,Alten an Tagen” gebradt und 
empfangt bon diefem, a3 allein Gott gufommt und ihm eigen ijt: Ge- 
twalt, Ehre und Reich. Tiber den Wusdruc ,der Wlte”, “the Ancient of 
Days” — bie englifde Authorized Version drudt Ancient treffend mit 
einem grofen, die American Revised Version begeicjnenbderiveije nur 
mit einem fleinen Budftaben — apt fic) folgendes fagen. Gott er- 
fdeint fo in der Vifion und tourde fdon BV. 9 fo genannt. Der Aus- 
druct foll aber wohl nicht die Cwigkeit Gottes begzeidnen, wie Pufey und 
andere annehmen.§) Wenn von einer Beit bet Gott die Rede ift, driict 
fich die Schrift ander3 aus, 2 Petr. 3,8; Pj.90,1. Aber allerdings ijt 
Damit der etwige Gott gemeint, der Gott YSrael3, der ,.Hichfte”, wie er 
%.25 genannt wird; dod Daniel faut ihn nicht und fann ihn nidt 
fGauen alS etwigen Gott, fondern als einen Hochbetagten Mann oder 
Greis. Yn diefer ehrfurdhtgebictenden, majeftatijfden Geftalt des hohen 
Witers gibt der unfidtbare Gott fich ihm gu fehen, abhnlich wie Sefet. 
1,26. Deshalb heift er auch nicht der ,Wlte an Tagen” im Gegenfag 
gu den erft neuaufgefommenen Seidengottern, wie Bocler und andere 
Wusleger meinen, oder gar im Gegenfak gu dem lajternden Neuling 
Untiodus Epiphanes, wie Hibig, Meinhold und andere annehmen. Gott 
wird ja nicht der alte Gott genannt, fondern erfdeint hier nur im Gefidt 
alg ein alter Mann. Mean darf nicht iiberfehen, dah e3 fic) um eine 
Vijion handelt. CSonjft ift e3 freilich richtig, dak der Gott YSsraels der 
etwige Bundesgott ift, der dDarum der ,,Gott der Urgeit, der Ctwigfeit’, 
beigt, Deut. 33, 27, der ,alltwege bleibt”, ,feit Urbeginn thront”, 
Pj. 55, 20, der ,, Konig der Cwigkeit”, 1 Tim. 1,17. Seine Exrjdheinung 
wird B.9 und 10 no tweiter als gang grokartig und majeftatifd ge- 
fdildert, und Offenb. 1, 183—15 faut St. Sohannes C§hriftum, den 
Ridter der Welt, in gang derfelben Geftalt wie Daniel hier den AWlten. 
Dies ijt wieder eine Veftatigung der oben vorgetragenen Auffaffung 
bom Menfdenfohn. Die Verbindung des AWdjeftivs mit dem Subjtan- 
tibum ,Dder Ulte der Tage” ift nidt felten im Hebraifdjen und Wramai- 
fen; vgl. 1 Mof. 39,6; Nah. 1,3 und den lateinifden Wusdrucf integer 
vitae; da3 Subftantivbum begeidhnet die Sphare, in der das Wdjeftibum 


8) Minor Prophets, 2,70: “God calls Himself the ‘Ancient of Days, 
‘being Himself the age and time of all things; before days and age and 
time,’ ‘the Beginning and Measure of ages and of time.’ ” 
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feine Geltung at. Endlich heift e3 nod: Und gerade vor ihn, den 
Mten, ,bradte man ihn”, den Menfdenfohn. Da darf man nun nidt 
fragen, wer ihn bingebradjt habe, ob die Wolfen, wie mande meinen, 
ogl. Upoft. 1,9, oder dienende Engel, wie andere annehmen, B. 10, fon- 
pern daS Subjeft ijt imperfonell gu faffen: man bradjte ifn, oder nod 
beffer einfach paffivijd: er tourde gebradt. 

@. 14. Und ibm wurde gegeben Serrfdaft und 
Ghre und KRonigtum, und alle Volfer, Nationen und 
Spradgen dienten ifm; feine Herrfdaft ift eine ewige 
gerrfdmaft, die nidt bergeht, und fein Konigtum 
ein foldhes, das nicht gerftirt wird. GStatt des Paffivums 
am Unfang de3 Verfes lafen alte itberfebungen wie die Pefdhittha und 
bie Vulgata das Aftivum; Luther folgte ihnen und iiberfebte: Er, der 
Nlte an Tagen, ,der gab ihm”. Aber diefe Wnderung ijt unndtig, und 
aud wegen der Wnalogie bon B.4 und 6, wo ebenfalls das Pajjioum 
fteht, ift diefeS Hier beigubehalten: Yom wurde gegeben Herrjdaft und 
Ghre und RKinigtum. Die Wusdritde find gehauft, um die Groge der 
Gerrlicffeit gu fchildern; folde Saufung findet fich iiberhaupt oft bet 
Daniel; bgl. Rap. 2,2; 3,33; 4,31; 6,26. Die Worte erinnern an 
die Uusdriide, die Rap. 2 bon Nebufadnegzars KonigSherrfdaft gebraucht 
werden. Wber die hier folgenden Vejtimmungen zeigen flar, dak fie hier 
die etwige GotteSherrfdhaft begzeicfnen. Deshalb ift auch mit Recht die 
altfirdhlicje Doxologie de3 Vaterunfers aus diefen Worten gebildet: 
»/Sein ijt das Reich und die Kraft und die Herrlicdhfeit in Cwigfeit”, 
Matth. 6,13. Dem Nebufadnegar, dem Trager der Weltmadt, hat Gott 
wohl auch Ronigtum, Macht, Majejtat und Herrjchaft verliehen iiber 
Menfehen, Tiere und Vogel, Kap. 2,37.38; er fonnte itber Volfer, 
Nationen und Spraden gebieten, Rap.5,18.19. Aber nicht wurde 
ihm diefe groke Macht und Herrlichfeit fo gegeben, daB ihm alle Volfer 
und Nationen religibs dienten, und bor allem erbiclt er nidt 
ewige Dauner feiner Herridaft. Beides gilt nur von dem Konigtum 
Gottes, wie auch die hier ftehenden Wusdriice anderiwarts von der Herr- 
jhaft Gottes gebraudjt werden, Kap. 3,33; 4,31; 6,26. Denn fo 
heipt eS tweiter: ,lnd alle BVolfer, Nationen und Spracdjen dieneten 
ihm.” Das Verbum wird bon mandjen futurifd gefakt: fie werden ihm 
dienen; aber da8 tare ein etwas Harter Wedhfel der Tempora in einer 
Rede, die eine Vifion fdildert. Michtiger faffen andere Ausleger, tie 
jon Luther und die englifdje Bibel, das Ymperfeftum als logifd ab- 
hingig bon dem borhergehenden Hauptverbum; e8 driidt die Wbfidht oder 
die Folge aus: damit, fo dak alle Volfer ihm dienen follten. Das hier 
flit ,dienen” gebraudjte aramaifde Wort nda entfpricht gwar fonft gang 
dem hebraifden T2y in allen feinen Bedeutungen, wird aud) gebraudt 
bon dem Dienft, der Menfchen ertwiefen wird. Aber im biblifdhen WAra- 
maifd) wird e3 nur bom Dienen und Verehren Gottes gebraucht, tvie 
{don der alte griindlidje Carpgzov erfannt und in neuerer Beit Keil und 
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namentlid) Hengjtenberg ausgefiihrt haben.9) Auch Gefenius-Bubhl jtelit 
dies feft im aramaijden Anhang feines Wirterbudh3, S. 931. Vgl. Dan. 
3,12.14.17.18.28; €3ra 7,24. Dem widerfpricht nicht Dan. 7, 27, 
da Chrijtus als Haupt zu dem Volk der Heiligen de$ Hoddhften gebirt. 
Wenn nun dieje Herrjdaft und diefer religidfe oder gottesdienjtlice 
Dienft dem Menfdenjohn guteil wird, fo liegt darin, daf® diefer der 
Trager der Gottesherrjdaft, ja Gott felbft ijt. Die dret Ausdriide 
Volfer, Nationen und Sprachen ftehen auch Rap. 3, 4.7. 29.31 bei- 
fammen, ebenfo Rap. 5,19; 6, 26, find alfo dem Daniel befonders eigen 
und beliebt. Gie unterfdeiden fich fo: ,,Volfer” ijt der tweitefte Be- 
gtiff; ,Nationen”, genauer Volfsftamme, ijt ein engerer Begriff; ,,Bun- 
gen” find Menjdjengemeinfdaften gleider Sprade, fpradlich gujam- 
mengebhirige Volferfomplere. Die Worte find darum feine Tautologie, 
da Volfs- und Spracdunterfdiede im Laufe der Gefdhidte vielfad aus- 
einandergegangen find. Bur Gade find aud gu vergleidjen $f. 72, 
8—11; Sad. 9,10 und abnlice meffianijde Stellen. Endlich heift 3 
nod: ,,Seine Serrfdaft ijt eine etwige, die nicht bergeht, und fein Konig: 
reid) ein folde3, das nicht gerjtirt wird.“ Die Cwigkeit der Herridaft 
ijt gerade bet Daniel ein ftehendes Pradifat de3 Konigreidhes Gottes, 
Rap. 3,33; 4,31; 6,26, und ijt fonft ein haufiges Moment der mef- 
fianifden Verfiindigung, Rap. 2,44; Pj. 72,5.7.17; Sef. 9,6; Mida 
4,7; Ruf. 1,33; Wpof. 11,15; 19,16. 

Die Erfillung diefer Weisfagung im Neuen Teftament liegt flar 
gutage. Schon im Berlauf der Wuslegung find die Stellen aus den 
Evangelien und der Apofalypfe ausgiebig herangegogen worden. Die 
Selbfthezeidnung SEfu als 4 vid tod avOqdxov rubt auf unferer Stelle. 
Diefer Name ijt nidt etwwa nur eine getwdhnlide, von den Yuden zur 
Zeit JEju gebraudte Bezeidnung de3 Meffias. Das geht fdjon daraus 
herbor, dDaf nur SEfus felbjt diefen Wusdrucf von feiner Perfon ge- 
braudt, fein Apoftel, nod) weniger das Volf. Die Apoftel begeidnen 
Chrijtum aud nicht nad feiner Himmelfahrt mit diefem Namen. Wuper 
in den Cvangelien fteht der AWusdruc, tie fdjon oben bemerft, nur nod 
Apoft. 7,55 im Munde des Martyrers Stephanus und Offend. 1, 13; 
14,14. Wenn alfo YEfus von fich als Menjdenfohn redet, fo will er 
damit nidt blofR fagen, dak er der Meffias ijt, fondern will fich alZ den 
Meffias der Danielfden Weisfagung begeidjnen, das Heift, als den vom 
Himmel auf die Erde gefommenen und Menfd) getwwordenen Gottesfohn. 
Er will damit ein Doppeltes bon fic) ausfagen, fotwohl feinen gittliden 
Urfprung, feine gittlide Praexifteng, wie feine wahre Menfdheit. Phi- 
lippi bemerft darum mit Redht: ,,¥Efus ijt de3 Menfden Sohn und 
Gottes Sohn, ja Gott der GErr felber. Und dod ift e8 itberall nur 
einer und derfelbe, dadfelbe Sch, diefelbe Perfon, welche eben beides ift. 
Nirgends unterfdeidet fic des Menfdjen Sohn bom Sohn Gottes felber, 


9) Hengftenberg, ,Chriftologie des Witen Teftaments”, 3, 11. 
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und der Sohn Gottes ijt der Menjfdhenfohn. Die Cinheit von Gottheit 
und Menfdhheit, welche das Cvangelium uns darjtellt, lat fich nicht 
alg moralifhe und mbjtifde, fondern eben nur als perfinlide be- 
ftimmen.“ 10) QEfus will fich mit diefer Selbftbezeidjnung als den 
fleifjgewordenen Logos darjtellen, Yoh.1,1.14. Bgl. was oben gu 
Yoh. 1,51 und Matth. 26,64 bemerft ijt. Und dasfelbe gilt von allen 
iibrigen Stellen der Evangelien, in denen JEfus diefen Wusdrud von fics 
gebraucht. CEnttweder deutet er damit auf feine gegentwartige Niedrig- 
feit oder auf feine gufiinftige Gerrlicdfeit. Diefem Menfdjenfohn ijt nun 
Gewalt, Ehre und Reich gegeben, eine ewwige Getwalt, cin Reich, das nicht 
vergeht. We Volker, Leute und Zungen follen ihm dienen. Auch das 
ijt im Neuen Teftament erfiillt und erfiillt jich fort und fort bis an das 
Ende der Tage. Matth.28,18.20 ijt eine deutlicke Anjpielung auf 
unfjere Stelle. Wefonder$ widhtig ift auch in diefer Verbindung der 
Yusdrud Himmelreid in den Cvangelien, der allein bet Patthaus finf- 
undfiinfgigmal vorfommt; giweiunddreigigmal fteht Simmel reich, fiinf- 
mal Reich Gotte3, achtzgehnmal einfach Reid. Die Weltreide, von denen 
Daniel geredet hat, find in den Staub gefunfen; aber Chrifti Reich ijt 
auf Erden aufgerichtet, wie er felbft feine Predigt damit begann, dak er 
fagte: Die Zeit ift erfiillet, und das Reich Gottes ijt herbeifommen. 
Tut Bue und glaubt an da3 Evangelium!” Mark. 1,14; Matth. 4, 17. 
Ulle dienen ifm. Alle Bungen follen befennen, dak er der HErr fei, 
RHil. 2,11. Sein Reich befteht in der gangen Welt, geht durch die ganze 
Welt. Die Glieder diefes Reidhes twwerden gefammelt aus allen Volfern, 
Leuten und Bungen. Und an feiner Macht und Herrlichfeit haben die 
Geinen teil, das Volf de3 Hidhften, die Heiligen de3 Hichften, Dan. 7, 
25.27; fie werden fiben auf gwolf Stihlen und ridten die gwilf Ge- 
{Gledhter YSrael3, Matth. 19,28. Und diefes Koinigreichs wird fein 
Ende fein, Luf. 1,33. Auch die Pforten der Hille follen e3 nicht iiber- 
waltigen, Matth. 16,18. Yn diefem Reich ift er bei den Seinen bid an 
der Welt Ende, Matth. 28,20. Und die gittlide Macht, HerrjdGaft und 
Gerrlidffeit, die ifm der Vater verliehen hat, wird er in ihrem Hoihe- 
puntte offenbaren durd) feine Wiederfunft gum Geridt iiber die Welt 
und durd die Vollendung feines Meicdhes in Gerrlidfeit. Der Vater hat 
ihm Macht gegeben, aud) das Geridt gu halten, darum daf er de3 Menz- 
{den Sohn ift, weil er al Menfdh gugleidh gittlider Natur ijt und durd 
dieje eines Wefens mit bem Vater. Diefes grofe, allgemeine Welt- 
geridht ift der AusflugR der ihm verliehenen RKinigsherr{daft, Yoh. 5, 
22—29; Matth. 25, 31.46; Apoft. 17,31; Offenb. 20,11—15. Und 
der Geift und die Braut fpredjen: Nomm! Und wer e3 Horet, der 
fprede: Romm! Und wen diirftet, der fomme; und wer da will, der 
nehme da8 Wafer de Lebens umfonft. .. . C8 fpridht, der foldhes 
geuget: Ya, id) fomme bald. Amen. Ya, fomm, OErr FEful“ Offend. 
22,17. 20. 2. Firbringer 


10) Rirdhlide Glaubenslehre, IV, 1, 418. 
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Why Should a Pastor Continue to Study Church History? 


The history of the Church, the account of the progress of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ in the world, with all the many ramifications 
it presents, the great characters it introduces, and the stirring and 
dramatic events it portrays, strangely enough does not interest 
every pastor, as it does not interest every theological student at 
our Seminary. Some pastors sagely declare that they do not care 
about the study of church history, what they are interested in is 
making church history. The latter may be a most laudable am- 
bition, but one wonders whether real, worth-while history can be 
made by any one who absolutely disregards the experiences and 
accomplishments of the past. 

Much of the prejudice against the study of church history is 
due to the fact that it has not always been presented in the proper 
manner and the student’s interest and imagination has not been 
captivated. To disregard the wide sweep of the Church’s program 
and influence in the world; to overemphasize minutiae; to neglect 
showing events in their proper perspective; to remain in the narrow 
groove of man’s part in it and not to point to the devotion of faith 
and not to demonstrate the master hand of the Head of the Church, 
without whose direction and permission there would be no Church 
and no church history, that is to fail in the teaching of church 
history, whether that teaching be done in the class-room or by 
means of the printed page. Or to endeavor to carry on the private 
study of church history without these considerations is to make it 
indeed a dry-as-dust subject, as Zoeckler points out, and to expose 
it to such satire as was formulated by Goethe in his Dialog der 
“Zahmen Xenien.” 

Sag, was enthaelt die Kirchengeschichte? 
Sie wird mir in Gedanken zunichte. 

Es gibt unendlich viel zu lesen; 
Was ist aber denn das alles gewesen? 


Zwei Gegner sind es, die sich boxen, 
Die Arianer und die Orthodoxen. 
Durch viele Saecla dasselbe geschicht; 
Es dauert bis ans Juengste Gericht. 


Mit Kirchengeschichte was hab’ ich zu schaffen? 
Ich sehe weiter nichts als Pfaffen? 

Wie’s um die Christen steht, die gemeinen, 
Davon will mir gar nichts erscheinen. 


The fact is that, unless one has closed his mind altogether to 
the value and importance of historical study, there are many 
practical reasons why the average pastor should continue his 
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studies in this field of theology, to say nothing of its cultural 
significance. 

As paradoxical as it may sound, it is none the less true that 
our forward look is keener in proportion to our backward look. 
Our Lord and His apostles were intensely forward-looking. The 
panorama of the Gospel’s progress in a sinful world loomed before 
their mind’s eye; yet it was constantly on the basis of what had 
gone before. For the Lord the slogan was that the Scriptures 
might be fulfilled, that all might be accomplished which had been 
foretold through: Moses and the Prophets. For the apostles, the 
shibboleth was that they might preach the Gospel of Him who had 
died and risen again according to the Scriptures. In their sermons 
and addresses the facts of the history of the redemption, as fore- 
told and fulfilled, were the important thing. Listen to St. Stephen, 
to St. Peter, to St.Paul. It is always the same refrain: “Be it 
known unto you all and to all the people of Israel that by the 
name of Jesus of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, whom God raised 
from the dead, even by Him doth this man stand here before you 
whole. This is the Stone which was set at naught of you builders, 
which is become the Head of the corner. Neither is there salvation 
in any other; for there is none other name under heaven given 
among men whereby we must be saved,” Acts 4:10-12. 

It was thus in the days of the Old Covenant. The glorious acts 
of God were retold by the faithful servants of God that they might 
not be thoughtlessly forgotten and that the children and the chil- 
dren’s children might know what the Lord had done for them and 
for their fathers. David makes it a matter of solemn duty for 
himself when he declares: “I remember the days of old; I meditate 
on all Thy works; I muse on the work of Thy hands.” Ps. 143:5. 

We who are the heirs of all the wonderful promises of the Old 
Testament and the completed and declared redemption of the New 
Testament, we who are to serve as watchmen on the walls of Zion, 
as teachers and leaders of God’s chosen people, we need to be 
backward-looking in order to fill ourselves with the necessary in- 
formation and inspiration to inform and inspire those who are 
placed in our charge and within the sound of our voice. And this 
backward look need not be confined to sacred history alone; there 
are so many striking fulfilments of the promises, so many examples 
of nobility of Christian character, so many outstanding incidents 
of God’s providence and protection, so many events that show how 
fruitless in the long run are all the forces of opposition that rise 
up against the Gospel, that the student of church history has an 
inexhaustible fountain at his command, into which he may dip again 
and again to inform and edify and inspire those who hear him. 

If this is true for the Christian ministry in general, it is par- 
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ticularly true for the Lutheran ministry. A Lutheran pastor, as 
an heir of the Reformation, has every reason to search the annals 
of the history of the Church in order to deepen his conviction 
more and more as to the real significance of that great movement, 
the Reformation, in which Martin Luther was the chosen instru- 
ment of the Most High, especially in view of the attitude which 
sectarian historians take toward it. He needs this study first of all 
for himself and then for his people, who are for the most part 
surrounded by sectarians or Romanists, whose views of the true 
meaning of the Reformation are usually sadly warped, but whose 
views nevertheless only too frequently impress themselves upon 
our laity, with the result that many of them look upon our Church 
as only another one of the sects, instead of as the true visible 
Church of Jesus Christ on earth, which it is. 

A Lutheran pastor needs to carry on his study of church 
history also to appreciate the real meaning of, and the dangers 
connected with, the Roman Papacy. In spite of the many in- 
fluences at work in the world today and also in our country to 
the aggrandizement of the Roman Papacy, many Lutherans and also 
Lutheran pastors have been lulled into a feeling of security, as if 
there were no dangers for our secular and religious liberty in the 
operations of this church-body. Many do not realie, for instance, 
that the American Catholic Church is in many respects not a 
favorite child of Rome and is not representative of the real Rome. 
We must learn to remember that Rome never changes, that its true 
program is still what it was in the Middle Ages, and that eternal 
vigilance on our part is still the price of liberty. 

A Lutheran pastor needs to know also the history of the 
Church in its relation to the State in order to evaluate the political 
trends of our day and to see their strong points and their pernicious 
tendencies. He needs to know something about the unionistic 
movements of the past; of the life and morals of the members of 
the Church; of the missionary endeavors of the past, the victories 
won, the mistakes made; of the great leaders, their strength and 
their weakness; of the great preachers, their methods and in- 
fluence; etc. The individual items are too numerous to mention 
but will occur to every thoughtful person. 

While the study of church history is important for the practical 
ministry as such, it is also of direct benefit for the pastor’s sermons 
and addresses. Illustrative material — feathers for arrows — is so 
important for the preacher that we cannot pass over this matter 
without further elucidation. A pastor must preach much. In a 
sense it is his chief work. His public utterances ought never to be 
merely perfunctory, never a simple recital of dry facts. Sermons 
must be vital. They must carry a message to the heart. They 
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must be personal and to the point. And to bring home a message, 
to convince the hearer, a sermon or address must have illustrations. 
The sooner a preacher realizes this, the sooner will his sermons 
be what they should be and the less the danger that the common 
people will not hear him gladly. To our mind there is no greater 
tragedy in the ministry than to find oneself suddenly at the point 
where one is no longer wanted because one’s preaching is stale, 
flat, and uninteresting. How diligently every pastor ought to use 
every means to save himself from the day when people will want 
to shelve him as a worn-out shoe! 

When we entered the ministry, we served as assistant to Dr. C. 
A. Frank, the father of the Lutheran Witness, one of the really great 
men of the second generation of our Synod’s history. We soon 
learned from him at first hand the practical value of an intimate 
knowledge of Church history. Those who are acquainted with the 
early volumes of the Lutheran Witness know that the sainted Frank 
regularly carried essays on some church-historical theme in its 
columns. When we became his assistant, Dr. Frank was about 
69 years old and still very alert mentally and physically. While 
he was in no sense a great pulpit orator, he had real ability as 
a preacher and public speaker. His sermons, though delivered in 
a somewhat high, piping voice, were always interesting and 
edifying, and none the less so because he frequently brought in 
some church-historical character or event by way of illustration. 

It so often happens that, when a man reaches seventy, he no 
longer is popular as a preacher especially among the young people. 
Not so Frank. At-all special affairs put on by the Walther League 
of the congregation, such as the annual Thanksgiving Day banquet, 
Washington’s Birthday party, and the like, he was the chief speaker 
by popular choice. In these addresses, as in his sermons, the his- 
torical element was not lacking. In fact, on these special occasions 
he usually presented some historical event or character and then 
made his application to present-day problems and conditions. And 
the young people as well as the old listened to him eagerly. 

Another reason— and we shall close with this one —for the 
continued study of church history is that we need specialists in 
the various fields of church history. We have such men in our midst. 
We have a man in the East who is a recognized authority in the 
history of the early Lutheran Church in our country. We have 
another, also in the East, who is an authority in Liturgics. We 
have a third, in the Middle West, whose specialty is Church 
Architecture. We have a fourth, also in the Middle West, whose 
specialty is Church Art. We have a fifth, in the Far West, whose 
specialty is the history of the Church in the Northwest and Alaska. 
We have others who are authorities in certain fields. We need 

38 
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more. Our Concorpia THEOLOGICAL Monrtuty is always ready to 
welcome articles by men who can speak with authority in their field, 

Why not select some particular field for yourself and enjoy 
the thrill of study, research, and accomplishment? Too busy? 
No; the history of the Church shows that it is the busy man who, 
under God, accomplishes most. Think of Origen, of Athanasius, of 
Augustine, of Bernard of Clairvaux, of Luther, of John Wesley, 
of William Carey, of Carl Ferdinand Wilhelm Walther, and of 
A. L. Graebner. W. G. Potack 
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Mental Hygiene and the Bible 


Mental hygiene has been variously defined, depending upon 
the school represented or the scope intended. It is sometimes 
broadly conceived as including the cure of the abnormal and 
diseased mind (psychiatry), as also the development and preserva- 
tion of a healthy mind, an integrated personality. The stress, 
however, is always upon the prophylaxis, upon the prevention of 
maladjustment. “All mental hygiene is directed toward a happy 
and successful life in conformity with the dictates of personal and 
higher laws.” (E. W. Lazell, The Anatomy of Emotion.) “Mental 
hygiene is to develop an integrated personality at higher and 
higher levels, to preserve right mental attitudes, to train in health- 
ful mental activity, to prevent mental disorder.” (W.H. Burnham, 
Great Teachers and Mental Health.) “Mental hygiene as a method 
is educative rather than therapeutic. It is essentially preventive 
rather than ameliorative.” (W.D.Blatz, University of Toronto.) 
The wider conception is represented by Professor Furfey of the 
Catholic University, Washington: “Mental hygiene is a method of 
forestalling and treating mental abnormalities.” 


If, however, we define psychiatry as the science that deals 
with every form of mind disorders and with all kinds of mental 
reaction in response to disturbing physical or psychic influences, 
then we may call mental hygiene that branch of psychiatry which 
deals with prophylactic and preventive measures; it is psychology 
applied as a preventive for mental disorders, and its purpose is 
to develop and preserve a healthy, happy personality, or, as 
Joseph Jastrow puts it: “Mental hygiene projects the program of 
right living with the psychologist at the helm.” 

If mental hygiene, then, is a preventive measure, and since 
personality development and growth has its inception at birth 
or, as some say, before birth (which is correct in so far as heredity 
is taken into consideration), then it stands to reason that child 
psychology must be the foundation of an effective mental hygiene. 
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That is the reason why at present there is such a concentration 
upon child psychology, which is engaging the minds of more psy- 
chologists than any other phase, and psychiatrists will almost in- 
variably trace any later adjustment difficulty back to some child- 
hood maladjustment. Thus mental hygiene must begin with, and 
always hark back to, the child; for there is the greatest oppor- 
tunity for prevention, and the healing of a later traumatic condi- 
tion often depends upon the discovery of the real cause in early 
childhood. “There is today a growing realization that, if sound 
principles of mental hygiene are followed in the early life of the 
child and continued by wise education and clearer thinking, much 
serious mental breakdown might be avoided, and we men and 
women would come some way nearer to that state of balance and 
mental efficiency to which we all aspire.” (J.R. Rees, The Health 
of the Mind.) The principle involved is, however, not a modern 
discovery; for the Bible has always taught it, and the Church 
has always recognized it. “Train up a child in the way he should 
go; and when he is old, he will not depart from it,” Prov. 22:6. 

Mental hygiene, as we know it today, has come into its own 
only during the last twenty-five to thirty years. Not as though 
it belonged exclusively to this our modern era, for it is as ancient 
asman. When our Lord gave our first parents the Gospel promise, 
He applied the finest mental healing to cure them of the anxiety 
neurosis due to their guilty conscience, a fear in which they tried 
to hide from the omniscient God. Only the Gospel could lift that 
fear and anxiety and thus bring them back to a happy attitude 
toward God and toward life in general. The writings of the an- 
cients abound with many sound mental health rules. Socrates 
propounded many useful principles of mental hygiene, especially 
by stressing the knowledge of self, of self-control, and of the right 
mental attitudes, and the Socratic method was essentially the 
method of modern psychoanalysis, and “mens sana in corpore sano” 
is still valid today. The Psalms and the Proverbs are full of the 
most effective mental hygiene, and Christ and the apostles were 
expert psychologists and knew how to apply it for the health of 
body and soul; they knew how properly to integrate the per- 
sonality. Pastors as curates, Seelsorger, have always practised 
mental hygiene of the highest order, and the Fifth Chief Part of 
Luther’s Small Catechism, with its private confession, is one of the 
most wonderful and effective mental-health measures even in the 
light of the most modern research and practise. 

But nevertheless it is a fact that mental hygiene as such has 
discovered its ego only during the last decades, when it began 
to claim a place among the so-called sciences and psychologists 
began the endeavor to systematize it and to apply it in a scientific 
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method. We might place the beginning of this movement in 1908, 
when Clifford W. Beers founded the Connecticut Society for Men- 
tal Hygiene, which a year later led to the founding of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene. Then, in 1921, the National Com- 
mittee of Visiting Teachers was established, whose special purpose 
is the adjustment of problem children in schools. At the present 
time mental hygiene has permeated all of our modern life and 
is applied as a health measure in all human relationships. In 
education, in religion, in social service, and in industry it has 
assumed a definite and essential place. Many schools and col- 
leges have placed mental hygiene into their curricula, and some 
have established clinics for the mental treatment and adjustment 
of students. Especially important is mental hygiene considered 
for the normal school, so as to produce teachers that are satis- 
factorily integrated and are then prepared to guide children to 
better mental health. 

In the face of this stressed importance it is well to bear in mind 
that mental hygiene is not a science based upon established facts 
but rather an effort to bring some order into the chaos of con- 
flicting opinions and to systematize the very doubtful results of 
comparative psychology, for obviously the conclusions drawn from 
a comparison of the behavior as it is observed among man and 
beast cannot be very reliable. “Mental hygiene is in the early 
stages of becoming a science.” (Edwin A. Kirkpatrick, Mental 
Hygiene for Effective Living. 1934.) 

What makes the recent development of this embryonic science 
interesting especially to theologians is the fact that religion is so 
intimately connected with mental hygiene and that to a great 
extent it is a practical application of religion to the mental life 
of the individual. Dr. Oskar Pfister of Switzerland, a delegate to 
the First International Hygienic Congress, recently held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., made this statement: “Since the pathogenic con- 
flicts are mostly of a moral nature, religion assumes an important 
task in mental hygiene. It must prevent spiritual conflicts from 
taking a morbid turn.” And Alexander B. MacLeod has this to 
say: “The unanimity with which these men” (the many author- 
ities he has quoted), “representing such widely separated parts of 
the world, agree upon the value of religion for mental health is 
exceedingly impressive. It shows how universal is the feeling of 
the importance belonging to religion as a hygienic measure.” 
(Mental Hygiene as Taught by Jesus, p. 129.) 

That this position is basically correct must appear to any one 
who reads the Bible and studies it with an active interest in the 
human soul as it is reflected in the mental life of every personality. 
But here the danger becomes apparent when it is remembered 
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that psychology as taught today is thoroughly evolutionistic, 
mechanistic, and materialistic and that most of the practising psy- 
chiatrists are either agnostics, and therefore antichristian and anti- 
biblical, or indifferentists, who care nothing for Christianity and 
the Bible. It is but natural that in their teaching and practise 
they are actuated by their indifferent or hostile attitude over 
against Christianity or that they have a conception of religion and 
Christianity which is a distortion and a caricature. 

Mental hygiene stresses the importance of right mental atti- 
tudes, and in that it agrees with the Bible. “As a man thinketh 
in his heart, so is he,” Prov. 23:7. Christian ethics always stresses 
right attitudes, both toward God and man, on the so-called cosmic 
and social plane, as they are summarized by the Lord, Matt. 22: 
37-40, or expounded in the Sermon on the Mount and many other 
didactic portions of the Old and the New Testament. The heart, 
the thought life, the attitude, is what counts. 

If, therefore, we wish to evaluate the modern mental-hygiene 
movement so that we may prove all things and hold fast that 
which is good, 1 Thess. 5:21, it will be well for us to begin on the 
common ground of “attitudes” and ask the fundamental question, 
What is the attitude of mental hygiene, as it is taught in schools 
and colleges and applied in all phases of our modern life, toward 
the Bible and Christianity? Let us hear the answer from leading 
and acknowledged authorities in the field of mental hygiene. 
Dr.G. Stanley Hall is a good example. He was an outstanding 
leader in research and psychology, a scholar, teacher, educator, 
and writer. After studying in Germany for years, he was profes- 
sor of psychology at Harvard, at Johns Hopkins, and then presi- 
dent of Clark University. Of him Wm.H. Burnham in his Great 
Teachers and Mental Health writes as follows: “He believed that 
the Christian attitude of mind is of the utmost value for the mental 
health. Nothing is so illuminating in regard to Dr. Hall’s personal 
development, his emotional character, and his most essential regi- 
men, in a word, his personal supreme hygiene, as he liked to call it, 
as his psychology of religion and his own religious development.” 
Burnham then quotes Dr. Hall thus: “To realize that every article 
of faith, not excluding the belief in God and immortality, was an 
ejection, or projection, of the folk-soul in the struggle to make its 
own deeper and really subjective processes seem clearer and more 
certain by objectifying them; to realize that everything in all this 
field comes from within, as Berkeley thought the esse of the ex- 
ternal world was its percipi, is the goal of religious enfranchise- 
ment and is the very opposite of the crass skepticism, atheism, 
and vulgar rationalism that reject all these psychic products. The 
literalists, dogmatists, and fundamentalists are the real materialists 
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in this field, and there is an exultation and a new realization of 
Hegel’s dictum that man-soul cannot think too highly of itself. 
To have made this long ‘pilgrim’s progress’ from the crude faith of 
childhood, in the various stages of which the vast majority of be- 
lievers are arrested and go through life as victims of religious 
dementia praecox, seems to me to be perhaps the very most essen- 
tial of all forms of education.” 

Lest any one say that is a voice from the dead and out of date, 
let me quote Professor Haydon of Chicago University. He de- 
livered himself before the First International Congress for Mental 
Hygiene, held at Washington, D.C., as follows: “Our modern age 
is witnessing the greatest transformation of the world religions that 
they have ever experienced in all their long history. Man has re- 
gained confidence in his own powers. The ancient distrust of 
human nature is now vanishing. The quest of the good life that 
sought fulfilment in the supernatural other world or in the beyond 
life now turns again earthward. Responsibility for the creation of 
a good world-in which the good life may be realized, which the 
frustrated ages of the past loaded upon the gods, is now being 
assumed by man. Modern science has undermined all the ancient 
theologies and religious philosophies built on the foundation of the 
naive thinking of primitive man. Applied science has put into 
the hand of modern man the tools for the mastery of nature lack- 
ing in all the eras of antiquity. The social and psychological 
sciences offer at last the long-needed understanding of human 
nature and make it possible to hope for a technique of guidance 
and control. The ideal of this modern drift of the religions is still 
the ancient goal with a richer content —the complete fulfilment 
of personality, the realization of full joy of living.” (Report, 
p.534.) “In our age religions are reviving the ancient hope of 
achieving a society in which spiritual values may be mediated to 
the individual through harmonious adjustment to the social en- 
vironment. Yet evil remains. It is true that the menacing meta- 
physical bases of evil no longer trouble thinking men. Cosmic 
devils and malignant demons have vanished before the brilliance 
of the sun of science. ... It is a great gain, however, that evil 
is now reduced to comprehensible terms under the categories of 
natural and social. The first consists of those phases of the natural 
environment not yet subjected to human control; the second, much 
more important and the source of most of the unhappiness of men, 
may be described simply as personal and social maladjustment.” 
(P. 538.) “The interest of the religious scientist lies in indicating 
that the achievement of the social order in which harmonized 
personalities will embody spiritual values is not to be sought in 
any mysterious, extrascientific source but only by the discovery of 
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a method of eliminating these thwarting maladjustments. The 
successful solution of the problem will demand a synthesis of the 
wisdom of social sciences, a collaboration of specialists in the use 
of scientific method in every area of social facts.” (P. 539.) 

Quotations like the above could easily be multiplied many 
times, but these are sufficient to establish the fact that psychology 
and mental hygiene put themselves in an a-priori opposition to the 
Bible and conservative Christianity and that this opposition is often 
superciliously arrogant. It is therefore putting it mildly to say that 
the attitude of modern mental hygiene as it is generally taught and 
practised is hostile and subversive to Bible-truth and destructive 
to Christian faithh Even Burnham, who lauds Christ as a great 
teacher and mental hygienist, finds his principal merit in the fact 
that He has made man free, . . . free to think as he pleases, while 
John J.B.Morgan in his Keeping a Sound Mind, a book that 
contains a wealth of good material and is widely used in schools 
and colleges, states his attitude toward beliefs, including Christian 
beliefs, as follows: “All great thinkers have had to admit over and 
over again that they were wrong. It is this willingness to change 
beliefs which marks off the versatile man from the old fogy. Look 
back, and if you cannot see where you have changed, you can rest 
assured that you have already stagnated, no matter what your 
chronological age may be.” (P. 207.) 

It is therefore well to remember this attitude of open hostility 
and sarcastic innuendo toward everything that is Biblical and 
Christian when parents send their children to schools where they 
are trained in such mental hygiene and when young people enroll 
in normal schools where they are taught to apply the principles of 
mental hygiene not only to themselves but also to the children 
they are to teach. 

But to revert to attitudes, attitudes that are essential for a 
happy integration of a personality. All agree that, in order to be 
happily integrated, one must have security, a conviction of being 
safe and secure over against the trials and calamities of life and 
death. And we heartily agree with that postulate. A human 
being without such conviction of security is hopelessly adrift, like 
a ship without rudder in the storm or like an aeroplane flying 
blind, with the supply of gasoline exhausted. Fear, anxiety, and 
nervous breakdown will soon do their disintegrating work. But 
what is the remedy? How may such unshakable security be 
secured? The answer of both mental hygienists and Christians is 
the right attitude toward “God.” Paul Dubois, professor of neuro- 
pathology at the University at Berne, writes: “In this state of mind 
(implicit trust in God), which is, alas, so rare in the thinking 
world, man becomes invulnerable. Feeling himself upheld by his 
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God, he fears neither sickness nor death. He may succumb under 
the attacks of physical disease, but morally he remains unshaken 
in the midst of his sufferings and is inaccessible to the cowardly 
emotions of nervous people.” (The Treatment of Nervous Dis- 
orders, p. 210.) The physicist R. A. Millikan expresses himself this 
way: “Man’s belief in regard to himself and his relations to the 
world (cosmic and social, God and man) are the fundamental 
moving forces in determining his own activities. Thoughtful men 
are everywhere apparently more and more coming to recognize 
the value of human ideals and beliefs in relation to human be- 
havior.” (“Science and Modern Life,” Atlantic Monthly. Vol. 141, 
1928.) But what do the exponents of mental hygiene advocate as 
the right relation and attitude toward God? John J.B. Morgan 
advocates the maintenance of a questioning attitude toward all 
beliefs, which is sound advice when it applies to scientific theories 
but absolutely destructive of “security” when it applies to God 
and His Word. And what is the advice of Professor Haydon? 
He is very much concerned about the youthful intellectuals, and 
for their benefit especially he advises: “A peculiar form of emo- 
tional maladjustment is evident among those who have been 
recently and suddenly disillusioned in regard to the traditional 
guarantees of the old theology. It is a rude shock to be robbed 
of the infantile attitude of dependence, of wish fulfilment in times 
of frustration, of flight to supernatural consolation in the face of 
harsh reality. To be tumbled from the eternal security of the 
everlasting arms into the actualities of the pluralistic world of 
fact has caused emotional distress to thousands of youthful in- 
tellectuals unprepared by their religious education to feel at home 
in a naturalistic universe. It is surely superfluous to warn ex- 
perts in mental hygiene regarding the danger of emotional crises 
in the use of the technique of other-worldly guarantees and com- 
pensations in dealing with young people in this age of science. 
For adults indoctrinated in tradition there may be special cases 
where the use of compensatory mechanism may be indicated. Even 
then the problem is merely met by a palliative; the cure lies deeper. 
For children to continue the infantile status into later age by the 
transfer of parental protection and security to a supernatural 
guarantor is to run the risk of checking free moral development, 
to make possible an escape from social responsibility, to open the 
door to flight from realities of the actual world.” (Report of 
First International Congress for Mental Hygiene, pp. 540-542.) That, 
in other words, is a warning not to teach children to trust in God; 
for in doing so, you run the risk of laying the foundation for in- 
sanity. No wonder that with such an attitude toward God “youth- 
ful intellectuals” meet disaster and emotional shipwreck, while in 
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the Biblical attitude toward God there is peace of mind and, under 
all circumstances, real security. 

“God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself, not 
imputing their trespasses unto them,” 2 Cor.5:19. “I am per- 
suaded that neither death nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creature shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord,” Rom. 8:38, 39. 
“I will be with thee; I will not fail thee nor forsake thee. Be 
strong and of good courage,” Josh.1:5. “The Lord is my Light and 
my Salvation; whom shall I fear? The Lord is the Strength of 
my life; of whom shall I be afraid?” Ps.27:1. That indeed is 
security and the faith that overcometh the world. That is the 
divine comfort in which the timid, fearful soul may find renewed 
hope and strength, in which the defeated and frustrated Christian 
may gird himself anew for the battles of life, in the sublime knowl- 
edge that as his day is, so shall be his strength, and with St. Paul 
he can say, “When I am weak, then am I strong,” 2 Cor. 12:10. 
That is the faith of which stout hearts and minds are made; it is 
the best preventive of a nervous breakdown and the ne-plus-ultra 
antidote for emotional upset and disintegration, a real specific in 
mental hygiene. A child reared in that faith is prepared for the 
future whatever it may be, and a Christian fortified in that faith 
need not be afraid of tumbling from the eternal security of the 
everlasting arms, for he is ready to meet eeny even the 
so-called horrific experiences of life. 

But let us examine another attitude that is generally considered 
fundamental for a happily integrated personality —the attitude 
toward evil, sin, and conscience: It is generally admitted by all 
psychiatrists and mental hygienists that, wherever there is a wrong 
attitude toward sin and a consequent feeling of guilt and a violated 
conscience, there mental distress, inner conflict, and often com- 
plete disintegration is bound to follow. Mackenzie: “In anxiety 
cases a moral conflict will be found as a causative factor.” Steckel: 
“An anxiety neurosis is the disease of a bad conscience.” With 
that proposition we may, in the light of the Bible, readily agree; 
for the whole Bible, from the Fall to Redemption, reveals to 
man sin, guilt, and the agony of an outraged conscience, and many 
are the examples of a guilty conscience wreaking dire vengeance 
upon the mind and soul of man, for instance, Cain, Gen. 4:13; 
Saul, 1 Sam. 28:20; 31:4; David, Ps.32:3,4; Judas, Matt. 27:3-5; 
and, be it said in deepest reverence, Christ in Gethsemane as our 
Substitute under the load of our guilt. 

_ But here appears the great gulf between the Bible and mental 
hygiene. While the Bible declares that sin is something definite, 
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the transgression of God’s immutable Law, 1 John 3:4, and con- 
science the voice that sits in judgment according to that norm of 
God’s Law, mental hygiene as it is usually taught today declares 
that sin is something that is relative, a concept that is evolved and 
developed by social experience, folk-ways, and the like; and con- 
science therefore also must to them be variable, relative, and 
altogether subjective. To Kant, a century and a half ago, con- 

science, his “categorical imperative,’ was merely a subjective | 
voice when he said: “Two things fill me with ever-renewed awe 
and admiration, the starry heavens above and the Moral Law 
within.” Burnham declares: “The voice of conscience, however 
varying, in its concrete expression, is a factor of prime importance 
in every normal individual.” (Wholesome Personality.) John B. 
Morgan writes: “How can the victim of a tender conscience train 
himself to rational behavior in place of his silly fears? By re- 
membering that fear of sin is in the last analysis the fear of dis- 
pleasing others and losing their esteem as a result. If he makes 
a rational study of the likes and dislikes of others, he will have 
a rational basis for his behavior. He refrains from certain acts 
because he learns that these acts injure other persons either physi- 
cally or emotionally. He cultivates those forms of activity which 
he learns will bring happiness to others. He can thus substitute 
a social basis for morality for the irrational feeling of right and 
wrong which he learned in infancy and to which he clings when 
he lets his conscience be his guide.” (Keeping a Sound Mind, 
p. 82.) 

A guilty conscience, so all are agreed, must be healed, the con- 
flict must be resolved, if a healthy, happy personality is to be 
achieved. But considering the relativity with which they regard 
sin and conscience, it is only natural that, when they come to the 
question of cure, their answers are legion, colored according to the 
variable tints of their subjective belief or unbelief and alike only 
in respect to their futility, their helplessness and hopelessness. 
Lower the threshold of your conscience; cultivate a scientific atti- 
tude; socialize your conscience; let your best attitude win; assert 
nothing, deny nothing, wait — these are examples of the remedies 
proposed. Wm.H.Burnham in Wholesome Personality confesses 
to the hopelessness of the situation and seems to sense the true 
remedy but fails to discover it. He writes: “On what do we depend 
today for law and order and the safety of society? Everybody 
knows the answer — knowledge, instruction, conventional edu- 
cation. In crises like the Great War, in confusion of purpose and 
method after the war, on every public occasion in times of peace, 
whenever we recount the means of public safety, we refer with 
complacence and confident pride to the public school as the bul- 
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wark of the republic. When the realists call attention to the stern 
fact that many conditions today seriously menace the welfare of 
society, that we seem unable to cope adequately with selfishness 
and even with that pseudoeducation that paralyzes the intellect 
and makes learning difficult, and to the further fact that the dan- 
gerous elements in society, the slackers, the selfish, the incompe- 
tent, the criminal as well as the delinquent, were a few years ago 
for the most part in the public schools and that public education 
has not saved us from the menace of the worthless and combustible 
material in society, the answer is always better education, better 
methods, better selection of raw material for the higher schools, 
better education of the superior children. When we reflect also 
on the fact that ever since we can remember we have had the 
public schools, one naturally asks whether our problems after 
all are not too difficult for present human knowledge and intelli- 
gence or else whether we have attacked a wrong aspect of the 
subject and used a wrong method. Before the moral problems 
of society we seem helpless. The self-development and moral 
character of the individual somehow is as definitely and as fatally 
arrested as the intellectual development.” 

What a confession by a psychologist and acknowledged leader 
in the field of education, and what an indictment of our modern 
education and its glorified methods! It would be well for all 
educators, psychologists, mental hygienists, penologists, and moral 
uplifters to begin their lesson right here and ponder these words. 
It might then be realized that the sneering, supercilious attitude 
toward God and the Bible as it is being so insidiously instilled into 
the receptive minds of our youth is at the bottom of our failure 
and a prime factor in crowding our penitentiaries and our psy- 
chopathic hospitals with the youth of our country. 

Burnham then proceeds to grope for a solution of the problem 
as follows: “Hence eugenics, some say, is the only remedy, to- 
gether with adjustment to the conditions of present society, while 
the slow process of breeding is developing a new and better stock. 
Others say that in the emotional and moral field better men and 
women are produced through conditioning the individual by en- 
docrine balance, optimum diet, and other general conditions of 
hygiene, somatic and mental, together with right training in the 
broad sense. This training, it is said, is the supreme method for 
social development if begun from the cradle. The behaviorists 
in psychology have stated eloquently and emphatically the potency 
of this method in the early years of life, and modern educators, 
from Comenius down, have made clear the value of it in school 
education. Religious teachers also have not ignored its value. 
Practise from the cradle right patterns of behavior, practise them 
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long enough, and the salvation of society is insured. Still others 
maintain that the individual carries within his own personality 
the means of radical moral change and improvement. Thus the 
hope lies in conversion by the gospel of some philosophical, psycho- 
logical, hygienic, or religious cult that makes a violent emotional 
appeal, radically transforming the individual. 

“Especially the success of religious conversion has been cited 
as showing cases of transformation from narrow and selfish egoists 
to models of religious fervor and human service, a method 
illustrated from the days of Gautama to Tagore, from Abraham to 
St. Paul, with examples of revolutionary transformation, down to 
the acme of altruistic service and cosmopolitan regard taught 
and exemplified by Jesus and imitated, however feebly, by a 
multitude of Christian devotees to human service the world 
over.... Thus to this bewildering complex problem, whose rela- 
tive solution even must linger, mental hygiene also makes its con- 
tribution.” (Pp. 485,486.) And we add, In so far as mental 
hygiene inculcates the Biblical attitude toward God, teaches the 
redemption through Christ Jesus and the peace that in the Gospel 
is offered to every heart, and only in so far, can mental hygiene 
make its contribution to the “complex problem,” restore to the 
wounded soul, the guilty conscience, the upset personality, that 
peace of mind which is so essential to a happily integrated 
personality. 

In the light of God’s Word we see God as holy and just and 
righteous, who has not left us in doubt as to the question of right 
and wrong, so that we have an unerring norm for our conscience, 
but we also see Him as the loving, gracious, and forgiving God; 
and in that knowledge alone is there balm for a wounded con- 
science. And the Bible knows, too, that it is all-important “to 
practise from the cradle right patterns of behavior’; that is why 
it commands parents to bring their children up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord, Eph. 6:4, and why Jesus commands also 
children to be baptized, Matt. 28:19. Children who have been 
brought to Christ by Holy Baptism and have then been brought 
up in that Christian faith, who have learned to know right and 
wrong, not from the changing opinions of men but from the Law 
of God, and who have learned to find comfort, forgiveness, and 
peace of mind from God’s covenant in Baptism, from the promises 
of the Gospel and the Sacrament of the Altar, are prepared to 
adjust themselves satisfactorily both on the cosmic and social 
plane, to God and man; they will know how to maintain and to 
regain, as necessity requires, their proper, wholesome attitude 
toward everything that concerns God and toward their social 
environment. 
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Mental hygienists often concede that, in order to cure a warped 
personality, “a radical moral change and improvement” must in 
many instances be effected. A psychiatrist at a large psychopathic 
State hospital, who is a professed Christian, recently declared that 
all that many of the patients at the institution need is a radical 
readjustment of their attitudes in conformity with sound religious 
principles. Winifred V. Richmond of Washington, D.C., writes: 
“Reeducation, as the name implies, attempts to establish new 
attitudes and habits, to take the place of old and undesirable ones. 
It is an old method, employed more or less successfully for genera- 
tions by physicians, religious teachers, and the school. The present 
century has given it a new emphasis and a wide extension of 
applicability.” (Personality, Its Development and Hygiene, p. 252.) 
And we all know that Christ said: “Except a man be born again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God,” John 3:3, and at the same time 
He gave the method: “born of water and of the Spirit.” That often 
a radical change is necessary all are agreed, but as to method there 
is disagreement, which is very natural. To the Bible the human 
personality is the creation of God in His own image, endowed with 
an immortal soul. But Doctor Richmond defines thus: “Person- 
ality is, then, an integration, the welding together into a function- 
ing unit, of natural forces — probably in the last analysis electrical 
and chemical — expressing themselves now in physical and now 
in mental terms.” (Personality, Its Development and Hygiene, 
p.10.) If that were correct, the task of remaking a personality 
should be easy, provided the chemico-electrical laboratory dis- 
covers the proper formula. We might have to wait. No wonder 
Walter B. Pitkin complains: “The older Americans and millions of 
the younger have been drilled in the ways and thoughts of the 
ancient cults, creeds, intellectualisms, and morals. False ideals 
and errors about man himself are deeply embedded in habits that 
cannot be lightly sloughed. It is vain to reform these unfortunates. 
The labor is far too great. And most of them are self-satisfied, 
which is lucky. The best we can do is to wait for them to die 
off and to protect the younger generation against contamination.” 
(The Psychology of Happiness, p.2.) Then, however, he rejoices 
in a new hope, as follows: “We are beginning to realize as a nation 
that the life of the spirit is also the life of matter; that world- 
control and self-control must go together for human happiness; 
that the intellectuals are precisely as wrong as the barbarians in 
their belief that the culture of personality through ideas and dis- 
ciplines and religions and metaphysics can lead to a full and well 
rounded life. It never has. It never can. To rebuild ourselves, 
we must also rebuild rivers, hills, continents, and some day even 
climates. The art of happiness will be founded on all the sciences 
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of things outside our skins and things inside our skins. This tech- 
nique will be enormously complex. But in time clever men will 
simplify it so that enlightened men and women everywhere can 
apply it to their own problems. Then will dawn the Golden Age.” 
(Op. cit., p. 6.) 

Because the old Platonian idea that man fails only because 
he errs and that therefore a better understanding will automatically 
improve the morals of man holds sway among mental hygienists 
today, they maintain that man, in order to assume proper atti- 
tudes and thus to achieve mental health and a happy integrated 
personality, must remake and rebuild himself through reeducation 
according to a materialistic, scientific world-view. That re- 
education from a Biblical world-view to a materialistic, scien- 
tific world-view has for the last decades been very intense and 
comprehensive in the daily press, the magazines, books, schools, 
and colleges, and the result has been overcrowded penitentiaries 
and insane asylums, and many competent observers insist that it 
is a result, not merely a post hoc but a propter hoc. 

Biblical ethics speak a different language and have a different 
spirit. “The creation of new life is brought about by the Holy 
Spirit, whose coming was made possible through the redemptive 
work of Christ and who is present for us in the Word and in the 
Sacraments.... The natural mam is taken back, as it were, into 
the womb of divine creative power and comes forth from it a new 
creature. His past life of sin is wiped out by the forgiveness of 
sin, and by the Holy Spirit a new man, a new beginning, is brought 
forth, endowed with new powers and faculties which he did not 
possess before.” (Reu-Buehring, Christian Ethics, pp. 125,126.) 
That is God’s method of remaking a warped and disintegrated 
personality, and it is the only method. (We are here of course not 
dealing with those mental weaknesses and psychoses which have a 
purely physical cause.) 

A child regenerated through Holy Baptism and brought up 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord will, as it grows up, 
meet the problems of life, assume the right and mentally whole- 
some attitudes toward God and man; and an adult regenerated 
through the means of grace will, as a new creature and as a child 
of God, readjust his attitudes so that they are in conformity with 
the revealed will of God, and those attitudes will then insure a 
wholesome, healthy mental life and a happily integrated person- 
ality. We could here catalog the hundred and thousand different 
attitudes that make up the mental life of a human personality 
and show how every attitude that conforms with Biblical prin- 
ciples makes for a happy, healthy personality, while every atti- 
tude that violates those principles is not only antichristian but anti- 
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social and destructive to a wholesome personality. As pertinent 
examples we may draw attention to the “Table of Duties” as we 
have it in Luther’s Small Catechism, to which we could add: 
the proper attitude toward suffering, toward money and earthly 
goods, success, the modern community, and above all toward death, 
etc. Always right attitudes are essential for a well-integrated per- 
sonality, for mental health. 

What has been said concerning attitudes applies, mutatis 
mutandis, also to the emotions, which occupy such a prominent 
place in the make-up of the human personality and influence hu- 
man behavior at every turn, so that in mental hygiene, in the de- 
velopment of a healthy personality, we must consider emotional 
attitudes as well as mental attitudes, which is especially important 
in the training of children and adolescents. 

“Emotional maturity seems difficult to attain, and most adults 
retain some childish or adolescent features in their affective make- 
up. When an adult carries with him a preponderance of childish 
traits and attitudes, he cannot be other than a childish personality. 
The same is true of an inability to leave behind the emotions of 
early adolescence. Either type of personality is poorly fitted to 
cope with life in a society as complex as ours. One cannot but 
wonder if many of our social problems are not largely dependent 
upon the great numbers of emotionally undeveloped adults in our 
midst. Emotion seems peculiarly liable to what is known to the 
psychologist as ‘fixation’; that is, an undue load of feeling attaches 
itself to a person or an idea and remains there in spite of the fact 
that it may exercise a crippling effect upon personality.” (Wini- 
fred V.Richmond, Personality, Its Development and Hygiene, 
p.111.) 

The emotional life of the human personality opens up such 
a vast field and has such important ramifications that in our 
allotted space we can only point to a few salient features. Emo- 
tions are usually classified as destructive or constructive, such as 
fear, jealousy, hate, envy, etc., and love, trust, courage, hope, etc. 
We have all seen the emotionally unstable child. It displays freely 
all the typically destructive emotions, often in the most violent 
tantrums. Such emotional instability often persists into the adoles- 
cent years, when it is often complicated by sex emotions. The real 
calamity occurs when the destructive emotions become misdirected 
and then fixated, and even love can become selfish and cruel, 
so that its real nature is destroyed. We all know how fear, anger, 
hatred, can upset the mere physical self, how it can upset the 
stomach, digestion, etc. What a degenerating, disintegrating in- 
fluence, we properly ask, must those emotions have upon the 
nervous system, the mind and soul? That is the real curse. The 
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destructive emotions destroy all happiness; they harm their ob- 
ject, to be sure, but infinitely more do they harm their subject, 
Like a powerful chemical, they destroy all the finer qualities of 
the human personality, destroy it body and soul, and finally leave 
the whole personality to the obsession of the Evil One. And when 
any of the destructive emotions becomes fixated, fixed upon one 
definite object or idea, we have insanity of the most dangerous 
and hopeless type. Saul’s hatred of David was of this type. 

Now, mental hygiene recognizes the danger of emotional upset 
and the havoc that is wrought by these destructive emotions; but 
when it comes to the prevention and the cure, it gropes in the 
dark and stands helpless and hopeless. Doctor Richmond writes 
concerning these emotions: “Education in any culture, including 
our own, strives to develop certain traits and suppress others. In 
the degree that it succeeds a ‘homogeneous culture’ is produced. 
But in order actually to ‘change human nature,’ traits would have 
to be bred out, and at the present stage in the world’s progress 
it is hard to see how this could be accomplished.” (Op. cit., p. 117.) 
Many are the remedial measures proposed by mental hygiene, such 
as: Work off your emotion; train the child in the right emotional 
attitudes; learn to understand your environment; sublimate; etc., 
but to “change human nature” it finds impossible. 

How fundamentally different the Bible! It also knows the 
destructive emotions, “the works of the flesh,” and the constructive 
emotions, “the fruit of the Spirit,” Gal. 5:16-24, and it does not 
leave us in the dark as to the remedy. “They that are Christ’s have 
crucified the flesh with the affections and lusts,” Gal. 5:24. The 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ and regeneration through the 
Holy Ghost, who renews and sanctifies the whole personality, can 
“change the human nature” and can direct, modify, and sublimate 
human emotions in such a way that a happy, well-integrated per- 
sonality results, which reaches perfection in the life to come. 
A personality that has been reared and established in the prin- 
ciples of Holy Scripture might have “emotional upsets,” but in 
the strength of the Lord it will again and again find its equilibrium 
and ever greater stability. God’s Word, prayer, are God’s means 
for the attainment of an ideal and happy personality, and the 
Sacraments, for “Baptism signifies that the Old Adam in us should, 
by daily contrition and repentance, be drowned and die with all 
sins and evil lusts and, again, a new man daily come forth and 
arise, who shall live before God in righteousness and purity 
forever.” 

To conclude, let us say: Mental hygiene as it is generally 
taught today is vicious and altogether destructive to Christian 
faith and helpless in the face of fundamental problems; yet many 
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of the principles it enunciates are sound, and in so far as it helps 
better to understand human thought-life and personality, and may 
thus lead to a better application of God’s Word and Biblical prin- 
ciples in dealing with human personalities, it is not without value. 
And, finally, in so far as it is subversive of Christian faith, 
we ought to know it, so that we may counteract its destructive 
influence. 
Baltimore, Md. H. D. MENSING 
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The congregation at Thessalonica, the modern Saloniki, was 
founded by Paul about the year 51, or, as some hold, as early as 
49 or 50, immediately after he had left Philippi, Acts 17:1-10. 
Though he had been permitted to spend only a short time at 
Thessalonica, Acts 10:2,5,10, he had laid the foundation so well 
that this congregation became a center from which the Gospel 
spread far and wide within a few months and was an “ensample 
to all that believe in Macedonia and Achaia,” 1 Thess. 1:2-10. 
Paul had sought to return to Thessalonica in order to confirm the 
brethren in the truth; yet circumstances beyond his control had 
made this impossible, 2:17,18. Instead he sent Timothy, who 
brought a very favorable report, 3:1-13. There were, however, 
many who were disturbed by questions concerning the time and 
manner of the advent of Christ, chaps. 4,5. In his first letter Paul 
had instructed, warned, comforted them. Reports, however, coming 
to him while he was preaching at Corinth informed him that the 
congregation was still being disturbed by men, some of them even 
purporting to represent Paul, who taught that the day of the Lord 
was close at hand and that therefore it was no longer necessary 
to go about one’s daily occupation, 2 Thess. 2:1,2; 3:11. The 
apostle found it necessary to write another letter, in which he 
again commends the brethren for their patience and faith in 
tribulation, 1:3-10, prays that God would “fulfil all the good 
pleasure of His goodness,” 11,12, gives them a detailed instruction 
regarding the signs preceding the coming of the Lord, thanks God 
because He has chosen them to salvation, and commends them to 
His grace, 2:11-17. 

Two more matters must be brought to the attention of the 
Thessalonians as he is about to close his letter. The word finally, 
0 howdy, 3:1, “serves properly to introduce the concluding remarks 
of an epistle; cp. 2 Cor. 13:11; Phil. 4:8; Eph. 6:10; 2 Thess. 3:1.” 
(Meyer on 1 Thess. 4:1.) One is a request, the other a command. 

39 
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As the apostle had assured the Thessalonians of his prayer for 
them, 2 Thess.1:3,11; 2:13 ff., so he requests them to pray for 
him, 3:1,2. This request with the attached promise, v.3, at once 
paves the way for a willing reception of the command, for the 
“free course and glorification,” 3:1, of a word of the Lord which 
he is constrained to transmit to them, even though it is not a word of 
comfort nor of promise but of command. And now note Paul’s 
consummate skill and tact in introducing this command, which 
apparently touched a rather sore spot in the spiritual life of the 
congregation. He does not simply command the indolent busy- 
bodies to go back to work. That command comes only after a 
lengthy preparatory discourse in which the apostle bends every 
effort to gain their good will and make them ready to obey his 
command. First he expresses his confidence that they are doing 
the things which he is commanding and will do them, v.4. The 
Thessalonians have at all times proved their willingness to submit 
to the Word of the Lord, and he entertains not the slightest doubt 
that they will do so in the future, no matter what he commands 
them. Surely there is no Christian that would refuse to obey the 
will of God. Then, in v.5, in a fervent prayer, Paul asks God to 
direct their hearts into that love of God and that patient waiting 
for Christ so necessary for the fulfilment of the command he is 
to issue. After having paved the way for the command, he still 
does not proceed at once to the command given in vv. 10-12, but 
lays down a general principle, the correctness of which they will 
have to admit, that of withdrawing from every brother that walks 
disorderly and not in keeping with the doctrine they have learned. 
Again, no Christian will deny the justice of this demand and the 
necessity of obedience to this rule if a Christian congregation is 
at all to exist. A Christian congregation would sign its own 
death-warrant if it tolerated open transgression of, and rebel- 
lion against, the doctrine of Christ. The apostle continues to pre- 
pare the way for his final command by pointing to his own example 
of maintaining himself, although he had the power to ask them 
for support, vv. 7-9. And only then does he apply all these truths 
to the situation prevailing at Thessalonica. It seems that un- 
willingness to work was one of the besetting sins of the Thes- 
salonians even before their conversion, as inordinate pride in 
Roman citizenship characterized the Philippians, Acts 16:20ff, 
the desire to hear some new things the Athenians, Acts 17:21, 
immorality the Corinthians. This natural inclination was fostered 
by the men preaching the uselessness of working because of the 
coming of the Lord’s Day. We shall call attention to other in- 
dications in the text pointing to the same conclusion. Add to 
this the youth and inexperience of the congregation, the very 
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brief period of instruction, interrupted by the sudden persecu- 
tion, and the extreme caution with which the apostle approaches 
his subject will appear to be due not to lack of courage, not to 
pusillanimity or pussy-footing, but to his loving consideration, 
cp. 1 Thess. 2:7,8, and to his Christian tact, to the fact that he 
was not a striker, a pugnacious, quarrelsome fellow, not a brawler, 
ready at all times to start a fight, but patient, émewxs, equitable, 
fair, mild, gentle, 1 Tim.3:3. We cannot but admire Paul’s loving 
solicitude, his tactful consideration, and at the same time his un- 
yielding firmness, his unwavering determination to do his duty 
even in a delicate, difficult, dangerous situation. A fine example 
of a true Seelsorger, who seeks only the welfare of the flock com- 
mitted to him by the great Shepherd of the sheep. 


Now we command you, brethren, in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ that ye withdraw yourselves from every brother that 
walketh disorderly and not after the tradition which he received 
of us, v.6. “We command.” We includes Sylvanus and Timothy, 
1:1. TagayyéAdouev, literally, to transmit a message along from 
one to another, used particularly of the order of a military com- 
mander which is passed along the line by his subordinates 
(Thayer). Military orders must be obeyed, whether we under- 
stand the necessity of them or not. The apostle and his asso- 
ciates transmit the order not of some human superior, some 
human military authority. They command in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Note the full form, to lend due weight to his 
command. He whom God has anointed, Is. 11:2, to be the Savior 
of mankind, Matt. 1:21, He who is the Lord of all, whom you readily 
acknowledge as your Lord and King, whose word you are willing 
to obey because He is your King, and gladly, willingly obey, be- 
cause He is your Savior King, He is our Lord, yours and mine. 
We all are His subjects, united with Him by faith as His brethren, 
united by this common faith in Him into one great brotherhood of 
believers. This name is not an empty title. The name of God is 
God Himself as He has revealed Himself, and the name of Jesus 
Christ is Christ Himself with all His gifts and blessings. To do 
something in the name of Christ means to do something as being 
united with Him, in His sphere, endowed by Him with all the 
blessings procured by His suffering and death for all mankind, 
invested by Him with all the authority delegated by Him to His 
members, particularly to those whom He has chosen as His ser- 
vants and stewards of the mysteries of God, 1 Cor. 4:1; Gal. 1:1. 
United with Him, vested with His authority, in His name, we 
command. No longer does the apostle beseech and exhort; there 
is now a sterner tone in his admonition; he demands as one 
vested with authority by the King and Lord Supreme, as one who 
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must insist on obedience, immediate obedience, without equivoca- 
tion, without hesitancy. Yet he is sure that his command will be 
received in good faith; for those addressed are brethren, so called, 
so acknowledged by him. As a brother he speaks to brethren, in 
affectionate, brotherly solicitude, providing for their eternal wel- 
fare, in order that they may be and remain united in faith as 
brethren of Christ Jesus and brethren among themselves. Yet in 
order to accomplish this blessed result, he must command, he must 
transmit the order given to him by the great Captain of their sal- 
vation. He dare not shirk the duty imposed upon Him by the 
Lord, to whom he vowed allegiance and unhesitant obedience, 
Acts 9:6. 


There were in the congregation such as were walking dis- 
orderly, atéxtws. Again the apostle uses a military term, describ- 
ing a soldier walking out of ranks, breaking the rank and file. 
This disorderliness consisted in not walking “after the tradition 
which he received of us.” Iagdééooic, that which has been delivered, 
given over, entrusted, to one. The word is quite frequently used 
of the traditions, the opinions, and judgments of the scribes, the 
rituals and ceremonies of the Pharisees, handed down orally from 
one generation to the other. Paul does not hesitate to use this 
word of the dotcrine he preached, not in the sense in which the 
traditions of the Pharisees were handed down nor in the sense 
of the tradition of the Church of Rome. Paul calls his doctrine a 
tradition because it was not of his own making; it was delivered 
to him by Christ Himself, Gal.1:11,12; 1 Cor.11:23; 15:3. The 
Thessalonians had received it as such, 1 Thess. 2:11-13, even those 
who now no longer walked in accordance with it. As soldiers 
must march in rank and file, as they must obey the orders of their 
superiors, so Christians, the soldiers of the Lord Jesus, must all 
walk together as one company, in strict. order, in full keeping with 
the Word and will of the Captain of their salvation. Some of the 
members at Thessalonica had forgotten this simple truth. They 
walked disorderly. And it seems as if their misunderstanding 
and misinterpretation of the apostle’s teaching concerning the 
approach of the day of the Lord caused this unruliness. As sol- 
diers on their way home from war are apt to break ranks when 
they approach the end of their long march, as breaches of discipline 
are likely to occur more frequently during the last days of school, 
as vacation time, the days of freedom from the strict rules of school, 
draws near, so these Christians, believing the end of the world 
to be close at hand, became restless, excited. Instead of taking 
special pains to be counted worthy of their calling, 2 Thess. 1:11, 
the prospect of perfect liberty in yonder world so soon to be en- 
tered caused them to chafe under the restraints still imposed upon 
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them by their Lord and Master; they began to break ranks, to 
become disorderly. Thy did not realize that they completely mis- 
took the nature of their future liberty and their present obliga- 
tions and were in danger of losing both their present state of adop- 
tion and their future heritage. Their disorderliness was not merely 
an occasional lapse of discipline, a brief yielding to a sudden and 
unexpected attack by Satan. The present participle, walking 
disorderly, denotes a habit, a custom, a characteristic. They made 
it a habit, it had become second nature with them, to walk out 
of step with the brethren, out of step with the will and Word of 
Christ. This was not the first time that Paul had called the atten- 
tion of the Thessalonians to this sin of disorderliness. Already in 
his first epistle he had exhorted the congregation to warn those 
that are unruly, 1 Thess. 5:14. While they were to be patient with 
all men; while they were to comfort the “feeble-minded,” the 
faint-hearted, the discouraged; while they were to support, to aid 
and care for, the weak, these unruly, disorderly members were to 
be warned, their mind was to be set right, they were to be told that 
their disorderliness must cease. There the apostle uses the adjective 
dtaxtovg; now he speaks of such as are making it a habit of walk- 
ing disorderly. The warning had not had the desired effect. 
Whether the congregation was satisfied with a mere admonition, 
a one-time warning, even when they saw that it was being ignored 
by the erring brethren, or whether the disorderly members per- 
sisted in the error of their way in spite of continued remonstrances 
on the part of the congregation, we cannot tell. At all events the 
disorder was not stopped, it did not even diminish, it rather in- 
creased and spread with alarming rapidity. Sterner measures 
must be taken, and should have been taken, by the congregation 
when their admonition proved inadequate to remedy the situation. 
Since the congregation failed to do its duty, perhaps because it 
failed to see the seriousness of this sin in spite of the repeated 
instructions received by word and by epistle (cp. v.10; 1 Thess. 
5:14), or whether they were unwilling to decrease the small num- 
ber of their membership by stern measures of discipline, or what 
the reason may have been, the apostle finds it necessary no longer 
to beseech and exhort, as in 1 Thess. 4:1; 5:12,14; 2 Thess. 2:1, nor 
merely to admonish, as in 2:15; 3:1, but to command, to exercise 
the authority given him by the Lord Jesus Christ. It may be noted 
here that the apostle uses the word “command” in his letters to the 
Thessalonians only when he warns against disorderliness and re- 
fusal to work, 1 Thess.4:11; 2 Thess.3:4,6,10,12. The Thes- 
salonians, otherwise so willing to obey, had to be commanded to 
refrain from this particular sin. 

His command is as brief and to the point as it is unmistakably 
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clear, that ye withdraw from every brother that walketh disorderly, 
“Withdraw,” otéAkcotau. The word in the active voice, like the 
German stellen, means to set, to place; the middle, to place one- 
self, to set oneself; with dx6, to place oneself away from; hence, to 
remove oneself, to withdraw, to go away, to avoid association. The 
word occurs only here and 2 Cor. 8:20: “avoiding this, that no man 
should blame us.” While there the object to be avoided is the pos- 
sibility of being blamed, the object in our passage is not impersonal, 
a trait, a habit, etc., but very definitely personal. The apostle here 
does not command the congregation to avoid disorderliness (that, 
of course, is involved), but primarily he demands that they with- 
draw themselves “from every brother that walketh disorderly.” 
Just what this withdrawal means the apostle tells us in v. 14, where 
he further explains the mode of procedure against disorderly 
brethren: If any man obey not our word by this epistle, note that 
man. Although these unruly members did not regard their con- 
duct as blameworthy, although they wanted to remain members 
of the congregation and be regarded as such, they really were with- 
out excuse. Even if they had not heard the apostle during the 
weeks of his personal activity in Thessalonica, even if they had 
not read, or heard of, the first letter, the admonition of this one 
epistle is sufficient instruction. If any one, no matter who he may 
be, disobeys this word of God, continues to live disorderly, after 
having been clearly and definitely shown the sinfulness of his 
conduct, the congregation must do what it should have done long 
ago with men of this stamp, it should note him. =nyeww means to 
mark, distinguish by marking; the middle, to mark or note for 
oneself, the middle indicating the inner relation to one’s act. This 
marking should be a matter in which the members should take a 
personal interest, a matter of conscience flowing from a sense of 
duty towards God, who demands such noting of the erring brother, 
towards the erring brother, who needs the attention of his brethren, 
towards themselves, to keep a clear conscience, 1 Tim. 5:22, towards 
the congregation, to preserve it from corruption and guard its good 
name. Lange remarks that this word was used of physicians who 
mark the symptoms of disease, also of grammarians who make the 
remark, “Note this.” And have no company with him. The best 
manuscripts read ovvavayiyvvotat, the infinitive of purpose or rather 
result, so that you will not be mixed up together with him. Note 
again that it is the person whom they should avoid, with whom 
they should not be mixed up, not merely his disorderliness. The 
passive form is much more emphatic than the active. The apostle 
does not merely tell the Thessalonians, Do not mingle with dis- 
orderly members; his command is, Do not be mixed together with 
them. Do not associate with them nor permit them to associate 
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with you. The apostle uses the same word in connection with the 
disciplinary proceedings against the fornicator, 1 Cor. 5:9, 11, where 
the context makes it perfectly clear that he does not prohibit every 
manner of social and civic intercourse with all that are not children 
of God; for then Christians would have to go out of the world. 
Both in his letter to the Corinthians and in our passage the apostle 
has in mind an intercourse with the erring brother who is being 
disciplined whereby we would create the impression or cause him 
to believe that we still regard him as a member in good standing, 
that we are condoning his sin, excusing his manifest transgression, 
looking upon his disorderliness as a small matter, which cannot 
affect his connection with the congregation. The apostle goes so 
far as to prohibit a fellowship apparently so harmless as eating 
with such a person if such eating together would be construed by 
him as a clean bill of health. Needless to say, the more intimate 
the nature of Christian association and fellowship, the more care- 
fully it is to be avoided as far as the brother walking disorderly is 
concerned. The prohibition of prayer-fellowship, of altar-fellow- 
ship, of such a man’s participating in the business meetings of the 
congregation, is included in the otéAAeodor and in the ovvavapiywota, 
in withdrawing from him, v. 6, and in having no company with him, 
v.14, until this withdrawal and this refusal of companying with 
him has had its desired effect, the sincere repentance of the erring 
brother and his removal, by public apology, of the offense given 
to the Church and to them that are without. Yet, as long as he is 
not manifestly impenitent, as long as he is not excommunicated, 
we are not to consider him an enemy but to admonish him, remon- 
strate with him as with a brother. Lenski very correctly writes: 
“The word is not ‘consider’ or ‘treat him as a brother.’ The 
Thessalonians are to consider him G&taxtos, as nothing less than 
disorderly; as to treatment, they are to withdraw, to refuse fra- 
ternal association, until shame results. But they are not to turn 
their back upon him and at once to abandon him as hopeless. 
Their part is to be remonstrance; see the word as explained in 
1 Thess. 5:12 and used regarding the disorderly in 1 Thess. 5:14. 
His sin and folly is to be held up to him in a brotherly way and 
with brotherly intent. To call this a difficult proceeding is not 
true; it is the one Christian and even natural thing to do. What 
if this remonstrance proves in vain? The answer to that question 
need not be explicitly stated, it can readily be supplied — the 
sinner drops out of the congregation.” (Commentary on Thes- 
salonians, p. 478.) 

For yourselves know how ye ought to follow us; for we be- 
haved not ourselves disorderly among you, v.7. I need not ‘tell 
you, the apostle means to say, that it is necessary to withdraw 
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from every brother walking disorderly, for you yourselves know 
how to follow us. With our command, v.6, our example agrees, 
and to this example the apostle now appeals as a further induce- 
ment to obey his command. A person walking disorderly does not 
follow the example of Paul and his fellow-preachers. He walks 
along paths different from those on which the Thessalonians saw 
their first teachers walking. He separates himself from these 
teachers and their manner of life and therefore from all true fol- 
lowers and disciples of their teachers. Dare the Thessalonians 
then continue intimate fraternal intercourse and fellowship with 
such an unruly person? Dare they acknowledge him as a mem- 
ber in good standing who deliberately, manifestly, walks altogether 
contrary to the example of the apostles? You know how you 
ought to follow us. You know because we have taught you that 
Christian disciples must needs, dei, follow their teachers; else they 
would cease to be disciples, followers, adherents, of their teachers, 
You know; for from our example you have learned exactly how, 
x@>, to follow us in order to remain disciples of our common Lord 
and Master. In pointing to himself as an example worthy to be 
followed, the apostle is not becoming guilty of self-exaltation. In 
the first place, he names not only himself but also his fellow- 
workers as examples. In the second place, it is the same humble 
apostle speaking here that writes 1 Cor.15:9; 1 Tim.1:15, who 
points to his life as a pattern for others not in a spirit of vain 
boasting; who confesses: 1 Cor.15:10; who follows up his enu- 
meration of his conscientious labors, 2 Cor. 11:18 ff., by the re- 
markable confession: 12:5-11. His life is a pattern for others; 
why? We read the answer Gal. 2:20; Phil. 3:7-21; 4:12,13. Hav- 
ing been apprehended of Christ, living his life in the faith and in- 
timate communion of Christ, he is a pattern indeed for others to 
follow; for we behaved not ourselves disorderly among you. 
*Htaxtjoapev, the aorist is the constative aorist, which “treats the 
act as a single whole irrespective of the parts or time involved” 
(Robertson). Not guilty of disorderliness! That is the verdict 
every Thessalonian Christian would be willing to pronounce on the 
conduct of their teachers among them. That is the example we 
gave to all the members of the congregation. We are your teachers, 
you our disciples. Must you not follow us and avoid, shun, with- 
draw from, those who by word and example are practising and 
teaching the very opposite of our orderly behavior? 

In the two preceding verses the apostle had warned against 
disorderliness in general. He had laid down the underlying prin- 
ciples covering every form of unruliness. If he had written no 
more, we could not know just which particular form of disorderli- 
ness he had in mind or whether he was at all thinking of any 
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one form of this sin. But he does not leave his readers in doubt as 
to his meaning. He is not satisfied with generalities, as so many 
pastors are, who think they have done their full duty if they have 
warned against sin in general, against worldliness in the abstract, 
without telling their people just what sin they have in mind and 
without informing them just why it is wrong. The apostle will 
presently be using very blunt language. Again we marvel at his 
supreme tactfulness in approaching nearer and nearer to his sub- 
ject. In v. 8 he begins to enlighten his readers on the nature of the 
disorderliness of which he is thinking at that time and which in 
his mind makes it a matter of duty for every Christian to with- 
draw from the brother guilty of it. He does that by recalling to 
the Thessalonians one of the customs whereby he and his assistants 
proved their good behavior among them, the refusal to ask for 
monetary support while preaching to them. 

Neither did we eat any man’s bread for naught but wrought 
with labor and travail night and day that we might not be charge- 
able to any of you, v.8. “Neither” connects and distinguishes at 
the same time. It was a particular form of disorderliness that the 
apostle avoided; yet this form was not the only one. “For naught,” 
dwgedv, is impressively placed at the beginning, gratuitously, as a 
gift, without payment. “Bread were we eating”; the imperfect 
describes what was his custom during the entire time of his ac- 
tivity at Thessalonica. “Any man’s,” xagd& twos, from any one, 
proceeding from “any one’s wealth or store” (Thayer). “But” 
(we ate) “in labor.” Kéxos denotes the intense labor, united with 
trouble and fatiguing body and soul, “and travail,” wéxbos, difficult 
labor, connected with hardship and distress. “Night and day.” 
During the daytime he and his assistants preached and taught. On 
three Sabbaths they reasoned with the unbelieving Jews, answer- 
ing their sophistries. When weary and tired, grieved at the hard- 
ness of their hearts, cp. Rom. 9:1-3; 10:1, 2, they went back to their 
homes after the day’s work; they found it necessary to work at 
hard manual labor, most likely at their trade of tent-making, 
cp. Acts 18:3, until the small hours of the night. The present 
participle denotes this working as habitual. This they did “that 
we might not be chargeable to any one of you,” émpPagijou, to be 
burdensome, to put a burden on one, which is the meaning of 
the archaic “chargeable” in the Authorized Version. Love of the 
brethren, a kind consideration of their poverty, was the motive 
of this policy, although the apostle had the full right to ask the 
Thessalonians to support their pastors and teachers. 

Not because we have not power but to make ourselves an en- 
sample unto you to follow us, v.9. The right and authority to 
look to their congregations for their maintenance and support was 
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given to all His messengers by Christ Himself, Matt. 10:9-11, the 
Twelve, Luke 10:4-8, the Seventy. Paul charged Timothy to 
instruct the congregations not to be remiss in this duty, 1 Tim. 
5:17, 18, as he himself in very pointed language calls the attention 
of the Corinthians to this part of their obligations to their pastors, 
1 Cor. 9:1-14. A Christian congregation sins against this clear wil] 
of the Master and disgraces itself if it will not pay a living salary 
to its pastor and teacher though well able to do so. Yet during his 
ministry at Thessalonica Paul had not made use of this right to 
ask for a salary or for some other means of support. His motive 
was not only his reluctance to burden them, 1 Thess. 2:9; 2 Thess, 
3:8; with him it was a matter of principle not to ask the congrega- 
tions founded by him for a salary, or wages. From the moment that 
he was called into the apostolate he was determined that, “when 
I preach the Gospel, I may make the Gospel of Christ without 
charge,” may preach it gratuitously, without accepting money for 
his work, “that I abuse not my power in the Gospel,” in order 
that I do not fully use my authority, my right, 1 Cor. 9:18, and to 
protect himself against slandering tongues, 2 Cor.11:7ff. In our 
verse Paul adds still another reason, one that again seems to 
strengthen the impression that the Thessalonians were inclined 
to a life of dolce far niente; that idleness, doing as little as possible, 
was indeed sweet to them. He found it necessary to teach them by 
his own example, by his willingness to earn his own bread in an 
honest way, by working with his own hands in hard labor. His 
own example had lent special force to his instruction during those 
weeks of his personal ministry, had taught them in a very practical 
manner how they ought to follow him. 

For even when we were with you, this we commanded you, that, 
if any would not work, neither should he eat, v.10. “For also,” 
xai, in addition to our example, while we were with you, this we 
commanded you, cp. vv. 4,6, transmitted it to you as the will of 
the Lord. The imperfect describes the continued insistence with 
which this commandment was impressed upon the Thessalonian 
Christians, perhaps because their natural inclination made it 
necessary to stress especially this point of Christian ethics. The 
Thessalonians had not been left in ignorance as to God’s will. They 
had been told that there was no choice in this matter, that the 
whole question of labor was no longer an open one, to be an- 
swered at their discretion, that it was settled by divine command. 
“That,” 6u, is merely recitative, introducing the command: “If any 
would not work, neither should he eat.” If any has not the will, 
the intention, the firm determination, to work, — and this implies 
improving every opportunity. and making use of every lawful 
means of obtaining work, — he shall not eat. The imperative makes 
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short work of this form of disorderliness. If one does not want to 
work, he shall starve! In the eyes of the Judge he has forfeited 
his life. Unwillingness to submit to the divine command, Gen. 3:19, 
is a mortal sin, consigning every one guilty of it to death. The true 
nature of this evil habit, its wickedness, its pernicious character, 
its sinister consequences, could not have been more succinctly and 
clearly stated than in this brief sentence. The apostle does not say 
that one is under the obligation to work only if a living wage is 
being paid, he does not say one word about the right of labor to 
strike, to quit working if in their opinion or in the opinion of their 
leaders they ought to receive better wages. The Lord has promised 
to bless the honest labor of His children, Ps. 128:1, 2; Matt. 6:33; 
He has pronounced the curse upon all employers who will not pay 
a just wage, Jer. 22:13; Jas.5:4. But the same God has said, has 
commanded, “If any would not work, neither should he eat.” 
A lesson, this, that our Christians cannot learn too well, that must 
be impressed upon them, lest they become guilty of disorderliness 
and thus subject to God’s displeasure and punishment. 

For we hear that there are some which walk among you dis- 
orderly, working not at all, but are busybodies, v.11. After tact- 
fully preparing the way, the apostle now in plain, unmistakable 
language pictures the actual condition: existing at Thessalonica 
and urges the need of quick and decisive change. “We hear,” we 
are hearing, reports are constantly coming to our ear. These re- 
ports evidently were not of the nature of idle gossip, of groundless 
slander, else Paul would not have wasted any time on them. They 
were sufficiently substantiated, so that Paul could publicly charge 
the guilty ones with their delinquency. “There are some which 
walk among you disorderly,” the same expression as in v.6; only 
here the adverb is emphasized by being placed at the end of the 
phrase and separated from “walk” by “among you.” Some walk- 
ing among you, a congregation that in so many respects is an 
example to all other congregations, among you disorderly. The 
very position of the words stresses the contrast between the “some” 
and the congregation and proves the need of withdrawing from 
such as were actually by their conduct separating themselves from 
the congregation. Note that the apostle does not say of you, but 
among you. These disorderly people were actually endangering 
their standing as members of the congregation. If they would not 
change, they would no longer be of the Christians, but merely 
among them; and even that would finally have to cease. “Working 
not at all,” nothing, undév, habitually doing nothing, idlers, loafers, 
“but are busybodies.” Note the play on words, éeyatouévouvs and 
neguegyatouévovc. The xegi in conjunction with verbs and substan- 
tives often has the sense of beyond, because that which surrounds 
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a thing does not belong to the thing itself but is beyond it, 
Tlegiegyos is used of superfluous, impertinent things, as, e.g, 
the “curious arts” of Acts 19:19, magic, soothsaying, etc. The 
present participle denotes a man who makes it a custom of walking 
round about work, but exercising extreme care not to come into 
close contact with it. As the German puts it: Er geht um die 
Arbeit wie die Katze um den heissen Brei. He is constantly run- 
ning about, gadding, gossiping, but very careful not to soil his hands 
by labor. Conybeare: “Busybodies who do no business.” Jowett: 
“Busy only with what is not their business.” 

Now, them that are such we command and exhort by our 
Lord Jesus Christ that with quietness they work and eat their own 
bread, v.12. “Now, them that are such,” that are of this nature, 
whom this description fits. The apostle does not charge the whole 
congregation with disorderliness. He is just and addresses these 
sharp words to such only as need them, as are guilty. “We com- 
mand”; again the same word used vv.4,6,10. There is but one 
course to take if they want to remain God’s children. And in order 
to make them willing to choose this only correct way, Paul adds: 
“and exhort,” admonish, speak to you personally and earnestly, “by 
our Lord Jesus Christ”; cp.v.6. Both command and exhortation 
are spoken by authority and in the spirit of the Lord Jesus, pa- 
tiently, lovingly, yet firmly; and the apostle insists on strict obe- 
dience. He gives here an example of a mode of withdrawing from 
such brothers. He does not directly address them but speaks of 
them in the third person, while both before and after this verse he 
speaks to the Christians at Thessalonica in the second person. 
His admonition and command is that with quietness they work 
and eat their own bread. They must work, as Christ commands; 
and their teachers worked with labor and travail. They must 
eat their own bread, as their teachers ate no man’s bread for naught. 
They must do that with quietness, as their teachers did not behave 
themselves disorderly among them, vv. 7,8. With quietness. ‘Hovyia 
is a quiet, unobtrusive life, keeping silence when silence is needed, 
and conducive to their own and the general welfare. It is a very 
comprehensive word. Quietly should the Thessalonians go their 
way, undisturbed by thoughts of the Last Day, unperturbed by the 
malice, the hatred, the scoffing, the persecution, of their enemies. 
Quietly they should work, without lamentation or grumbling, with- 
out complaining of their hard lot, without boasting of their accom- 
plishments. Quietly, orderly, they should attend to their duties, 
their calling, without arrogating to themselves the right to teach 
what God does not want them to teach and where He does not 
call them to teach, without disturbing the peace of mind of their 
fellow-Christians by their idle, useless, foolish, sinful speculations 
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on matters that God did not reveal. In every respect they should 
lead a quiet, orderly life, walking in rank and file with all their 
brethren in strict obedience to the will of their Lord, in full and 
willing submission to the only norm of their faith and life, the 
Word of God as preached and proclaimed to them by the apostle 
and his associates; cp. v. 14. 

But ye, brethren, be not weary in well-doing, v.13. “Be not 
weary in well-doing.” KoAoxoetv means to do what is xaddv, “that 
which is good, excellent in its nature and characteristics and there- 
fore well adapted to its end” (Thayer). The context decides the 
exact nature of well-doing the writer or speaker has in mind. 
Here it is placed in contrast to disorderliness and being busybodies. 
Though others are remiss in their duties; though manifesting your 
faith by a Christian life will expose you to ridicule, persecution, 
hardships; though you may be told by your own brethren that 
it is folly to labor in view of the close proximity of the end of 
the world, do not become weary. ’Eyxaxéw means to behave badly 
in a matter, hence to become tired, weary, lose courage. Such 
weariness must not be found among Christians. The soldiers of 
Christ must not lose courage, must not tire in their service. That 
would be another form of disorderliness, contrary to the will of 
God and to the example of the apostles, who were untiring in the 
performance of their duties in their mission-work, in their daily 
labor, in their prayers, etc. Cp. 1 Thess. 2:7-13; 2 Thess. 1:2, 11, etc. 
The aorist is ingressive=do not become tired. Resist the very 
first indications of weariness. This well-doing implies that they 
seek earnestly to root out all disorderliness which had begun to 
invade the congregation. That is part of the excellent thing to do, 
and that should be done well, done thoroughly, done in a manner 
adapted to its end, gaining the brother and ridding the congrega- 
tion of this evil. Hence the admonition vv. 14, 15. 


In the standard Gospel-lesson for the Fifteenth Sunday after 
Trinity the Lord warns against foolish, sinful cares and worries 
and exhorts to that loving trust in the heavenly Father which 
enables the Christian to lead a truly care-free life. In the Eisenach 
Epistle-selection the apostle inveighs against that spirit of care- 
lessness and independence which forgets that “every one of us 
is a part of a whole, a member of an organic body, with functions 
to discharge which can be discharged by no other, and must there- 
fore be steadily discharged by himself,” and that “it is the beginning 
of all discipline and of all goodness to have fixed relations and 
fixed duties and a fixed determination to be faithful to them.” 
(The Expositor’s Bible.) He censures severely that philosophy 
of life which holds that the world owes us a living, and a living 
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to our liking, a life of ease and plenty, with the least possible 
exertion on our part. In preaching on this text, one may speak 
On the Wickedness of Walking Disorderly. That is sinning against 
God’s command, giving offense to others, destructive of one’s salva- 
tion. — Paul Combating Disorderliness. He insists on God’s will; 
he points to his own example; he demands withdrawal from the 
erring brother.— The Christian’s Attitude toward His Work. He 
works in grateful obedience to his Lord; in order to give an 
example to others; in order to eat his own bread. — The Necessity 
of Brotherly Admonition. It is demanded by God, by the welfare 
of the erring brother, by the welfare of the congregation. — The 
Spirit of Brotherly Admonition. Loving consideration of the err- 
ing brother’s welfare. Strict adherence to the Word of God. 
Tx. LAETSCH 
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Dr. Knubel’s View of the Significance of Utrecht.— In the Lutheran 
of June 15, 1938, the editor publishes an interview which was granted 
him by President Knubel upon his return from the meeting at Utrecht, 
where he represented “his own general body and also the other Lutheran 
general bodies in this country, the Synodical Conference excepted.” 
When Dr. Knubel was asked whether the statement was true that an 
attempt was being made to form a superchurch which would endeavor 
to influence the policies of 300,000,000 of the 500,000,000 Christians of the 
world, he replied: “No; nothing of the sort. Such an idea was not dis- 
cussed at any time during the deliberations in Utrecht; so far as I know, 
there was not even a thought of so radical a step in the minds of those 
present as delegates.” Asked about the significance of this meeting, at 
which there were representatives of most non-Roman Catholic churches, 
he said: “You might say that this is an adventure into new relationships 
so far as Lutheranism is concerned, including, of course, the United 
Lutheran Church in America. We have come to a fork in the road. 
It is not an occasion in which we think back into the past in search of 
mistakes that have been made, but one in which we examine the con- 
ditions of the present time with regard to the future. It is realized that 
we are now at the point when a choice must be made between relation- 
ships with fellow Christian bodies and a policy of separation from them. 
What makes the time one of choice is the situation that has developed in 
the world in the midst of which the Church is commissioned to labor. 
This demands that our relationships and responsibilities be subjected to 
a process of careful rethinking.” 

Dr. Knubel continued: “It has become very evident to those who are 
called upon to give thought to the relationships and policies of Christian 
churches that Christianity everywhere is conscious of confronting new 
problems, or perhaps one should say the sharpening of old problems. 
This situation has arisen from two sources. One is the manifest secu- 
larism of the world. By this one means the expulsion of whatever is 
concerned with spiritual forces and the destinies of man when his spir- 
itual attributes are given consideration. The philosophies of materialism 
or of opportunism have had freedom to circulate and impress themselves 
upon the minds of people everywhere, and thus the Church everywhere 
has become conscious of the problem it must solve. 

“The second phase of the situation is that which becomes evident 
when one observes the new activities assumed by various governments. 
There is very evidently a tendency of the State to assume obligations 
to society hitherto left largely to the Church and to undertake to acquire 
for itself obvious indication of this attitude of the State toward the con- 
trol of whatever resources and associations it considers necessary to 
meet these obligations. In America the most people are found in the 
Movements toward what we have come to call ‘social security.’ But 
what is engaging attention under that title in America has long been 
thought of in many portions of Europe and in recent years has been 
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developed into definite forms of government. That is what I mean by the 
sharpening of an old problem. Of course the Church has always had to 
think of its work in regard to the status of the people to whom it took 
the Gospel; but at this particular time one finds its two sources of 
disturbance to be secularism and the absorption by government of con- 
trol of the social order.” 

“Do you consider,” the editor of the Lutheran asked, “that the men 
who assembled at Utrecht were outstanding churchmen?” 

Dr. Knubel replied: “Yes. Many of them have been in the forefront 
of the investigation of the questions that were in conference at Utrecht. 
They are trusted by the various churches from whose membership they 
were chosen and are very serious in their desire to have the Church 
take the part which is proper for it to have in this present social crisis,” 

A further question was: “Do they consider that a way of solving 
the problems that confront the churches was reached by them during 
this conference last month?” 

Dr. Knubel replied: “They are not yet at the stage of forming con- 
clusions as to the future. They are, however, convinced that there will 
be value to the entirety of Christendom as the result of conferences 
following this one which has just been concluded. Because of the 
unanimity of discernment amongst those in attendance, plans have been 
drafted that will result in the formulation of a Constitution for a World 
Council of Churches. This will be submitted to all the churches, asking 
them to send official representatives to a general assembly to occur 
probably two years hence. Then and there a final constitution will be 
adopted, and an organization will come into existence. It is agreed that 
as a part of this proposed constitution there will be a doctrinal basis 
which will state that only such churches are eligible to participate as 
accept our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Savior. The purposes of the 
organization will grow out of previous ecumenical conferences, such as 
that of Faith and Order and Life and Work. These have already forecast 
possibilities of productive conferences.” 

Concerning this future gathering Dr. Knubel explained: “When the 
conference at Utrecht was concluded, those in attendance had reached 
the understanding that there is to be a General Assembly meeting every 
five years, constituted of not more than 450 members, all of whom are 
to be official representatives of churches. In the interim a Central 
Committee of 90 shall meet ordinarily every year. In both the General 
Assembly and the Central Committee an effort will be made whereby 
approximately one third of those selected will be from the laity, both 
male and female. The allocation of members is as follows: 17 from the 
orthodox churches; 22 from the continent of Europe; 12 from Great 
Britain and Ireland; 18 from the United States and Canada; 10 from 
Asia, Africa, and Australasia; and 6 representing ecclesiastical minorities 
not otherwise granted adequate representation above. Multiply each of 
these constituencies of the Central Committee by five, and the number 
of delegates from each group eligible for the General Assembly is 
obtained.” 

Dr. Knubel is right when he says: “We have come to a fork in the 
road.” We are glad to see him make that statement. He is aware that 
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he and his church-body are facing the necessity of making a far-reaching 
decision. With respect to the Federal Council of Churches the U.L.C. 
undoubtedly feels that membership in it would not be entirely proper, 
and hence it maintains merely a consultative membership in that organ- 
ization. Should it not be clear to the U.L.C. and its officials that the 


. proposed alliance with churches which spurn what Lutherans hold sacred 


is not in keeping with loyalty toward the Word of God? If we are 
convinced that our teachings are right, how can we form a league with 
denominations that have been, and are still, opposing these teachings? 
The glamor which adheres to large organizations is threatening to blind 
people to the sinfulness of the course which union with those who reject 
vital parts of divine teaching entails. A. 


Antagonism to Verbal Inspiration.—In a review of the book of 
Prof. Martin Graebner entitled The Lord’s Prayer and the Christian Life 
a writer in the Lutheran Church Quarterly, issued by the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary in Gettysburg and the Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary at Philadelphia, both institutions of the United Lutheran Church, 
says the following: “While the clarity and tone of writing are beyond 
criticism, one may question the adequacy of some of the demonstrations 
offered. The Bible is used as a source for proof in a quite literal sense. 
‘The Word of God came to prophets, evangelists, and apostles of old in 
the form of direct revelation from God on high. God spoke to them 
directly and gave them messages to transmit. ... ‘(The person who 
prays the Lord’s Prayer sincerely, thoughtfully, and devoutly) will read 
the Bible with the determination of learning what God desires to teach 
him and not with the idea of comparing God’s Word with the so-called 
results of historical criticism or of scientific investigation. ...? The con- 
victions which any reader may derive from Professor Graebner’s book 
will depend to some extent upon the degree to which the point of view 
here enunciated is acceptable to him.” It is evident that the reviewer 
refuses to accept the position sponsored by Professor Graebner, that of 
humble submission to the Holy Scriptures. He evidently is not willing 
to give such an a-priori allegiance to what the Scriptures say, but insists 
on the right of first investigating whether what is stated in the Scriptures 
is true or not. If what the reviewer contends for were merely the duty 
of first establishing the correct text before we accept a passage of the 
Scriptures or that of making sure that we have the correct translation, 
we certainly should not at all criticize his view. But his position evi- 
dently is that, even after the text has been correctly fixed and all ques- 
tions of interpretation have been settled, one has not the right to demand 
that every word of the sacred text be looked upon as divinely given 
and authoritative. Such a position is not in keeping with the testimony 
of the Bible about itself. A. 


Debate on Christianity and the Social Order. —In the Living Church 
of May 18 there is printed a letter, written by William Allmand Robertson 
of East Orange, N.J., in which he takes issue with a pamphlet issued 
by the Forward Movement Commission of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church having the title “A Better Economic Order—a Christian Ap- 
proach.” Having pointed to the deplorable fact that the followers of our 

40 
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Lord have seldom been content to confine themselves within the limits 
which Christ imposed on Himself and having referred in proof to the 
episode when Jesus said to the man who wanted Him to judge between 
him and his brother, “Man, who made me a judge or a divider over you?” 
he discusses what he considers the errors of this pamphlet. He feels 
that the commission should not have entered this sphere, “where its 
observations are as rash and doubtful as they are weak and disappoint- 
ing.” He states that the pamphlet itself admits the view to be wrong 
that the Church’s main task is to help in bringing in happier material 
conditions for poor people. 

The pamphlet, so he avers, contains strong denunciations of “the 
motive of gain.” What it favors are “a partnership relation between 
employer and employee and collective bargaining, unemployment insur- 
ance, and adequate provision for old age.” It quotes a pastoral letter of 
the House of Bishops as saying: “Inequalities of wealth must be les- 
sened. Christ demands a new order, in which there shall be a more 
equitable distribution of material wealth. The motive impelling economic 
activity must be altered. Above all else [Christ demands] an order 
which shall substitute the motive of service for the motive of gain.” 
Mr. Robertson holds that our Lord never laid down any such rule. To 
prove his position, he refers to the parables of the Talents, of the Pounds, 
and of the Householder who wished to hire laborers for his vineyard. 

Mr. Robertson’s position may be outlined as follows: In itself the 
desire for gain is not an unholy thing. It is only when the love of money 
is made the great end and object of life and wealth is exalted into the 
place of Almighty God that the love of money becomes the root of all 
evil. Cf. the case of Zacchaeus. “The merchant who engages in trade 
and commerce, hoping thereby to provide for his wife and family in the 
present and for the future as well as to benefit others is not to be 
condemned because he seeks for large rewards in return for his labor 
and skill and anxious thought as well as the risk of his investment.” 
Compare the words of Paul on the man who does not provide for his own. 

With respect to the partnership relation between employer and em- 
ployee Mr. Robertson complains the language of the pamphlet is very 
vague. He inquires whether the sharing that is contemplated is to have 
reference only to gains or to losses as well. “Sharing in gains is one 
thing and is popular; but sharing in losses is quite another thing and is 
most unpopular.” He holds that no body of workers would be willing 
to enter upon an agreement of sharing both gains and losses with the 
employer instead of the present system whereby wages are regularly 
paid when pay-day comes around. He likewise submits that, if the 
workmen are to share in the gains, that would come pretty close to 
working for the motive of gain. 

He inquires furthermore, What of competition? “Is the partnership 
or competitive spirit to be confined to those only who stand in relation 
of employer and employee, or is it to be extended to individuals, cor- 
porations, and other concerns that now exist side by side in trade and 
commerce as competitors? Is the competitive principle, which has done 
so much to eliminate incompetence, laziness, and unprogressiveness in 
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the world of business, to be thrown into the discard?” He complains 
that the pamphlet does not answer the question. 

Speaking once more of the motive of gain, he urges consideration 
of the fact that this motive “has impelled many thousands of men to 
devote years of anxious thought and labor as well as to risk their private 
fortunes toward achieving new discoveries and inventions and setting 
on foot new business undertakings.” What great advantages have come 
through this motive! How much employment has been provided 
through it! What great enterprises owe their origin to this very factor! 
Mr. Robertson fears that, if the motive of gain is done away with, then 
it is doubtful that there will be a continuation of such efforts. He feels 
that, if hard work, ingenuity, courage, and foresight are not given large 
rewards, they will not be cultivated. 

The editor of the Living Church wrote a long reply to Mr. Robertson’s 
letter, which he printed in the same issue. Taking up the first point 
emphasized by the correspondent, namely, the contention that the motive 
of gain has produced a great many fine things for the world and that it 
should not be removed, the editor says that, while the material goods 
and services have been increased by this means, this is not a good basis 
for judging a civilization. One should rather inquire, What has the profit 
motive done to promote truth, beauty, goodness? “The workman’s pride 
in his work has been destroyed by the boss’s attitude that the worker 
is to be worked as hard as possible, in as mechanical a way as possible, 
for the swiftest production of the greatest number of units, and by the 
worker’s own attitude that he is to get the greatest possible gain for the 
least possible effort.” This motive has played havoc with Christian love. 
Greed has been cultivated. 

With respect to the second point in Mr. Robertson’s letter, namely, 
that the ideas of brotherhood, production for use, etc., are visionary 
dreamings, the editor says: “So far have we sunk in the mire that a 
Christian dare not believe in the ‘vague generalizations’ preached by 
Jesus of Nazareth, about loving our fellow-man and being servants of 
each other.” He criticizes Mr. Robertson for stating dogmatically that 
the Christian motive will not work and for not producing arguments 
except generalizations about human nature. He asks, Why not at least 
make an attempt at an order based on the good impulses which men 
have as well as the selfish ones? 

Finally the editor speaks of the Scripture proof of Mr. Robertson 
and maintains that what he submits does not prove his point. The 
parables which Mr. Robertson adduces are declared not to be pertinent. 
He thinks that “our Lord claimed the whole allegiance of man —and 
claimed that allegiance in the form of citizenship in a divine society. 
Of course, He did not support this or that movement of Roman imperial- 
ism or Palestinian nationalism. He was advancing the claims of a king- 
dom in open conflict with both. All four gospels testify unmistakably 
to this fact, that of St. John with the utmost explicitness. Nothing that 
a man does can be separated from his religion. If voting, for example, 
is non-Christian, it is unchristian, and churchmen should not vote. If 
Christianity has nothing to do with business, a Christian should not be 
a business man. On the contrary, if his religion does have a bearing 
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on these things, it should be the dominant force.” The editor then re- 
marks that Christ did not develop these principles to their utmost appli- 
cation. His followers, guided by the Holy Spirit, were to carry out His 
teachings. His final sentence is: “But it is only through straightforward, 
peerless judgment of all human affairs by the divine standard that gen- 
uine and spiritual—as opposed to illusive and material — progress can 
be made. 

In surveying what has been said in the above, one feels that this 
thought should have been made prominent: the Church’s message is 
concerned with its own members. It, of course, should preach the Gospel 
to all creatures for their conversion. But as far as teaching sanctification 
is concerned, the Church’s duty appertains to those who belong to it, not 
to the outsiders. One great mistake of the social gospel is that it strives 
to produce good results in the lives of people without first bringing them 
to the cross of Christ and making them His disciples. Mr. Robertson 
should have insisted on this truth when he spoke of the motive of gain, 
and the editor of the Living Church should likewise have emphasized this 
very important teaching. A. 

The Presbyterian Assembly Meeting. — The feature of the 1938 meet- 
ing of the Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America (Northern Presbyterians), held in Philadelphia, which figured 
prominently in the head-lines, was the declaration that war is a “mani- 
festation of sin in the world.” One of the sentences adopted reads: 
“It is the duty of the Church to uphold the civil and religious liberties 
of all citizens and to support the policies of Government when they are 
in accord with the standards of righteousness revealed in the Word of 
God and to bear witness against such policies as depart from these 
standards.” Here we evidently have a confusion of the Church’s func- 
tion and that of the individual Christians considered as citizens. The 
declaration that every war is unchristian did not receive unanimous ap- 
proval. The committee in charge had a majority report which was 
adopted, but there was a minority report presented by Dr. Clarence E. 
Macartney of Pittsburgh, which recommended for adoption the declara- 
tion that “on occasions, when all peaceable means have been exhausted, 
the Government may find it necessary to employ force for the main- 
tenance of public order and justice.” The papers state that the majority 
report was adopted in very decisive fashion. Here, too, one must say 
that the Assembly went too far, adopting a statement which at least can 
be interpreted to brand even a legitimate war of defense as unchristian 
action. The moderator elected for the next year is Dr. Charles W. Welch 
of Louisville, Ky. The selection of a Southerner is interpreted by some 
as a gesture of friendship toward Southern Presbyterians, inviting them 
to establish union with their brethren in the North. A. 

What Are the Special Characteristics of “American” Theology? — 
Writing in the spring number of Christendom, Prof. E.E. Aubrey, pro- 
fessor of Christian theology and ethics in the divinity school of the 
University of Chicago, says among other things, his subject being “The 
Promise of American Theology”: “No American who was at Oxford or 
at Edinburgh could doubt that European Christians assumed that Amer- 
ican delegates needed to be brought back to their senses in Christian 
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thought. The stock criticisms were that we cling to an ill-founded 
confidence in man, that we neglect theological reflection for practical 
and immediate programs, that we lack any appreciation of tradition, 
and that our pragmatic bias blinds us to the a-priori character of Chris- 
tian faith. This indictment completed, American thinking could then be 
ignored, though in certain practical matters the American leaders could 
be given some latitude. Confronted by this indictment, American Chris- 
tians tend to take one of two attitudes: either they concentrate more 
than ever on ‘practical’ matters to the deliberate exclusion of theological 
‘vagaries,’ or they concede the European criticism and attempt to con- 
form to a European pattern of theology —if they can decide which one.” 
The drift of the article may be learned from this question, which the 
author addresses to his readers: “May we not insist that American 
religious experience is just as real as any other; that, where it does 
diverge from the European pattern, it may well embody creative insights 
as its contribution to ecumenical Christianity?” Then he goes on to 
say: “To be creative, American theology must maintain continuity with 
the Christian tradition which it seeks to modify; it must base its contri- 
butions on significant experience; and the situation must be ripe for 
these contributions to enter in and fertilize thought.” How far removed 
the author evidently is in his thinking from real Bible theology, where 
the deciding factor is, “It is written”! God be praised that Professor 
Aubrey’s theology, after all, represents but a small segment of Amer- 
ican religious thinking. A. 
Modernism and Morality. — Christianity Today (April, 1938) writes: 
“The Church Times, in commenting upon the statement by a priest 
of the Church of England, at the recent modern Churchmen’s con- 
ference, that he did not believe in the resurrection of the Lord, says: 
‘As the matter stands, nothing could be more plainly self-condemned 
than a public denial by a priest of a dogmatic fact which he affirms 
to be true whenever he recites the Creed, which, moreover, he is ex- 
pressly commissioned to teach, and on which his own right to retain his 
official position depends. Denials of the faith by those commissioned 
to be its advocates are simply demoralizing and deadly to belief in the 
reality of religion. It is neither intellectually consistent nor morally 
defensible for a man to continue an official exponent of a faith which 
he is conscientiously unable to teach, which he is persuaded to be no 
better than a mere illusion, and which by his denial he undermines.’ ” 
This rebuke is well deserved. But just that is the nature of false 
prophets, that they come in sheep’s clothing, as Christ has warned us. 
The recitation of the Creed and other outward conformance to orthodoxy 
in word and deed belongs to the sheep’s clothing by which they safe- 
guard their hold on the flock which they deceive. Of course, nothing 
will come of the reproof if no drastic measures follow it or, to speak 
more plainly, if there is no church discipline for manifest perverters 
of the divine truth. And here lies the chief weakness of those churches 
that are infested with Modernists. J.T. M. 
nDarum: driftlide Lehre.” Das ,,RKirchenblatt” der Amerifanifd- 
Lutherifden Kirche gitiert Dr. Hanns Lilje, den Gefretar des ,,utherifden 
Weltfonvents”, in der folgenden Ausfprade, der auch wir mit Nu’ und 
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Segen weiter nadjdenfen fonnien. Dr. Lilje jdreibt: Dak die Orthodoric 
bei dem Yntelleftuellen feit geraumer Zeit in fdledtem Ruf fteht, bedarf 
feineS Belegs. €8 gab fiir ihn faum ein abfalligeres Urteil itber ihre drift. 
lide Verfiindigung als dies, dak fie orthodox fei, was immer da3 fein 
modte. Und andererfeits war feit itber einem Jahrhundert fein Wunjd- 
bild eine undogmatifde Religiofitat. Wber diefer Gedanfengang ijt aug 
mehr alg einem Grund falfdh. Bunddhjt fdhiet er alB gefmidtliges 
Urteil iiber die Orthodoxie weit iiber da3 Biel hinaus. Was immer man 
auch bon der Theologie de3 17. Jahrhunderts fritijd) fagen mu [2], fo fann 
das alles dod) nicht die groge Tatjade aufiwiegen, dak die Orthodoxie mit 
einer faft beifpiellofen Cntfdloffenheit ein aus den Fugen geratendes Den- 
fen wieder gefammelt und in Zudt genommen hat. Das madhtige Streben 
jener Manner am Ausgang de3 Dreipigiahrigen Kriegs, die Wahrheit Gottes 
in Ghrifto neu gu erfaffen [fo?] fiir ein Gefdhlecht, das iiberhaupt feine 
Direftiven im Leben und Denfen mehr gu haben fdien, ift eine geiftesge- 
fdhidtlide Groktat. Der geiftige Wiederaufftieg Deutfcdhland3 nad jenem 
grogen Krieg, die Bliite de deutfdhen Ydealismus und mand andere Grof- 
tat der Geiftesgefchidte Ieben auch bon der Treue jener energifden Cin- 
feitigfeit des chriftliden Denfens. C8 befteht fein Anlab, diefe Erinnerung 
gering angufdlagen ober fic jener Danner gu fdhamen. Worin lag ihre 
Wirkung begriindet? Darin, dah diefe Manner etwas von iibergeugungs- 
treue und ftrengfter Wahrheitsliebe wupten. bergeugungstreue ift immer 
etiva3 anbdere3 al ftumpffinniges Nadreden von toten Formeln. Wahr- 
heitsliebe ijt immer ettvas andere3 al$ Disputierfucdht und Weltfremdheit. 
Gin Volf lebt iiberhaupt nur von Treue der Hbergeugung. Und mit einer 
Kirde ijt e8 nicht anders. Gelwif, die Orthodozxie ift dem ,modernen‘ Men- 
{den jeder Epoche auf die Nerven gegangen. Aber twollte heute aud) nur 
einer behaupten, dak die jaloppe ,Gegentwartsgemapheit’ in der Vertiin- 
digung, die mit LiebenSwiirdigkeit und Cilfertigfeit alle Ginderniffe de3 Vere 
ftanbdniffes aus dem Weg raumen twollte, der Kirche etwas anderes als 
Scaden und Subjftangverlujt eingetragen hatte? E38 ift Beit, dah unfere 
Kirde fich der Wufgabe der Lehre wieder mit gefammelter Kraft gutwende. 
Rehre ijt niemals ein intelleftualijtijhes Gefchaft, fondern jenes groke Gut 
der Kirde, in dem die GlaubenBerfahrung der Vater, ihre Treue in Be- 
fennini3 und Wandel, aus der Tiefe hiblifer Crfenninis gefchipft, der 
Gegentwart tweitergereidt wird. Dagu braudt man Menfdjen, die e8 twagen, 
die grofen Grundlehren der Offenbarung felbftandig denfend gu erarbeiten 
und befennend fejtgubalten. Cine Rirde der Unmiindigen ijt eine verlorne 
Snftitution. Cine Kirche, die die Predigt de3 Cvangelium3 durd Rand- 
bemerfungen gur Zeitlage oder gar durd) faritative Gefdhaftigteit erjebt, hat 
aufgebort, Kirde gu fein, und ijt auf die Chene eines religidfen Vereins 
herabgefunfen. Golde Kirde gibt dem Berrbild recht, da8 [feitens der 
Spotter] von der Kirde verbreitet wird: eine harmlofe Gefellfdaft, deren 
iibergeugung von der eigenen Widhtigkeit ebenfo peinlicd) wie unbegriindet ift. 
Darum: dhriftlide Lehre!“ 

Wir geben Dr. Lilje nicht in allem, was er hier fdreibt, recht. Seine 
Darlegung 3. B. hat einen befonderen GHintergrund, der uns fremd ift, den 
der modernen Theologie. Wenigftens ijt e3 diefe Theologie getwefen, die fid 
eingebildet Hat, die Wahrheit Gottes in Chrijto neu erfaffen” gu miiffen, 
die aud an der Theologie de3 17. Fahrhunderts vieles gu fritifieren gehabt 
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fat und die fic) endlid) aud) fiir eine ,,Bliite de3 deutfden Yoealismus” gu 
begeiftern toufte. Ymmerhin ift e3 wertvoll, dak hier Dr. Lilje die orthodoxen 
lutherifjen Theologen des 17. Jahrhunderts aufs neue verteidigt und die 
driftlidje Lehrbefprechung wieder als abjolut notig ins Zentrum ftellt. Gein 
Sarum: hriftlide Lehre!” mu auch uns gur Anfpornung dienen, dak tir 
in Zufunft nod) mebr, al dies in Iegter Zeit bei und gefdehen ift, wieder 
die Lehre ftudieren und befpredjen. Laffen wir eS Hierin fehlen, fo werden 
wir fiirwahr gar bald gu einer ,harmlofen Gefellfdaft, deren ibergeugung 
pon der eigenen Widhtigkeit ebenfo peinlich wie unbegriindet ijt”. Nur muf 
dann die Lehre auch im Leben Wniwendung finden. C3 muh ein ,,Gehet ans 
pon ijnen und fondert euch ab!“ erfolgen von denen, die die chriftlidje Lehre 
nidt wollen. %. T. M. 


Gin eingigartigeSs Werf. Das Uriwaldfpital Lambarene befteht jebt 
fiinfundgwangig Yahre. C8 liegt im frangofifdhen Rongogebiet und ift eine 
Griindung Whert Schweibers. Bunddft eine AWrt Feldlagarett gegen Sdlaf- 
franfheit, Dyfenterie, Uusjak und Frambofie, wurde e3 allmahlich ein ge- 
raumige3 Hofpital mit mehreren weigen sirgten und wrgtinnen und einer 
Sdhar fhwarger Helfer. C3 hat in diefen Jahren fon Taufenden von Menz 
fden Gilfe gebracht. 1928 erfannte die Stadt Frankfurt Whert Sdweiber 
den Goethepreis gu und ehrte damit einen twahrhaft hilfreichen Menjfden, der 
zugleich ein anerfannter Gelehrter und ein bedeutender Mufifer ift und diefe 
feine Gaben in den Dienft der leidenden Menfchheit ftellt. Cr fagt einmal 
felbft: ,Was wir den Cingebornen Gutes eriveifen, ift nidt Wohltat, fon- 
dern Giihne. Fiir jeden, der Leid verbreitete, mu einer hinausgehen, der 
Gilfe bringt. Und wenn wir alled leiften, twas in unfern Kraften fteht, fo 
haben wir nidt ein Taufendftel der Schuld gefiihnt.” Cine BWiirdig<ung 
der LebenSarbeit Schweibers in der , Frankfurter Zeitung” fdlieht mit den 
Worten: ,Wir wiffen nicht, was da3 Urtwaldfpital einmal bedeuten wird. 
Diefe fleine Miffionsftation ift der Wufenpoften eines Curopas, da8 noch 
immer groge Lehrer hervorbringt. Gie ift wie ein Reuditurm am Mande: 
eine3 dDunflen Meere3, da8 twohl noch grok und rubig daliegt, doch zuweiler 
bon drohenden Windftdgen gefraufelt ift.” Go weit die ,,Wg. Co.-Luth. 
Kirdengeitung”. 8 follte erwwahnt werden, dak der bielgefeierte Schweiker 
ein Ergmodernift ift. W. 


Brief Items.— The Liberal Evangelicals of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church recently held a meeting at St. George’s Church in New York. 
One of the topics of debate was the question of open communion. All, it 
seems, were in favor of practising open communion; some, however, 
wished to see this done occasionally only, whereas others contended for 
making it the normal practise. 

In the Chicago area about eighteen Baptist churches have declared 
themselves willing to receive into membership people who have not been 
baptized by immersion. The practise which these churches stand for is 
called that of “open membership.” The majority of Baptist churches,. 
however, repudiated this position, and at a recent meeting the resolu- 
tion was adopted that only those churches which insist on the immer- 
sion of their members can be received into the Chicago Baptist Asso-- 
ciation. The question now is whether the “open-membership” churches: 
will remain in the association. 
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In Geneva there will be conducted this summer an international 
theological seminar, giving information on the chief theological currents 
in America and Europe. Among the lecturers are Prof. Martin Dibelius 
and Prof. Sommerlad from Germany and Dr. K. Barth and Dr. Thurneysen 
from Switzerland. 

In May the Southern Presbyterians, when the General Assembly met 
in Meridian, Miss., voted on the question whether the old Calvinistic 
dogma teaching that some men and angels are predestined to damnation 
should be kept in their confession of faith. The dogma reads: “By the 
decree of God, for the manifestation of His glory, some men and angels 
are predestined unto everlasting life and others foreordained to ever- 
lasting death. And their number is so certain and definite that it cannot 
be either increased or diminished.” When the count was taken, it was 
found that 150 favored that these words be taken out while only 130 
voted for their retention. Hence they will be removed from the con- 
fession. One argument mentioned in the debate was that the dogma is 
an overstatement, “which keeps our ministers constantly on the defen- 
sive.” This is true; one would like to know, however, what the de- 
baters had to say on the question of the Scripturalness of this Calvinistic 
shibboleth. 

With respect to the oaths of loyalty to Hitler which the pastors of 
the State Church in Germany are ordered to take, a correspondent in 
the Christian Century states that the so-called German Christians are 
responsible for this development. The Confessional Synod is said not to 
have sponsored the idea. 

Southern Baptist Convention. It was a large meeting which was held 
in Richmond, Va., when the Southern Baptists met there for their an- 
nual convention. About five thousand delegates had come from the 
eighteen States and the District of Columbia which constitute the ter- 
ritory of this body. The new president is Dr. L. R. Scarborough, presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Baptist Seminary, Fort Worth, Tex. The re- 
tiring president, Dr. Sampey, of the Baptist Seminary at Louisville, Ky., 
stated that Southern Baptists “will make their greatest contribution to 
the Christian cause by majoring on evangelism and missions and that 
they may well hesitate to join in national or world councils with legis- 
lative functions.” This body has 136 missionaries in China. Several who 
are now home on furlough will return to China this summer. Among 
the noteworthy resolutions is one which approves the enactment of State 
Child Labor laws but condemns the proposed Child Labor Amendment 
to the Constitution and congratulates those State Legislatures which 
have refused to ratify it. 

At the Southern Baptist Convention in Richmond, Va., in May, Dr. J. 
H. Rushbrooke of London stated that the Edinburgh Conference has done 
positive harm by urging that the various Christian denominations unite. 
This insistence, the speaker said, had merely widened the cleavages 
which divided Christians. It is a correct observation that unionism does 
not tend to unite the Church but rather causes more divisions and parties. 
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Notes on the Gospel of Mark, Explanatory and Practical. By Albert 
Barnes, Author of Notes on the Psalms, Lectures on the Evidences 
of Christianity, etc. Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 119 pages, 5X7%%. Price, $1.00. 

Barnes’s Notes on the New Testament have ever since their appear- 
ance, many years ago, been in favor with students of the Scriptures on 
account of the informative character of the comments and their reverent 
tone. For a number of years the work has been out of print. Conser- 
vative readers of the Bible will welcome it that at least one of the 
volumes has now been reissued. The Bible text is printed in full, and 
the comments are given on the lower part of the page. The doctrinal 
point of view is that of Reformed theology, as is borne out in this volume, 
for instance, by what is stated on the Sabbath (p. 22): “The Sabbath was 
therefore preeminently intended for man’s welfare, and the best interests 
of mankind demand that it should be sacredly regarded as an appoint- 
ment of merciful Heaven intended for our best good and, where im- 
proved aright, infallibly resulting in our temporal and eternal peace.” 
It ought to be stated for the information of those who intend to buy this 
work that frequently where passages in Mark are like the corresponding 
ones in Matthew, no comments are given, but the reader is simply re- 
ferred to the interpretation submitted in the volume on Matthew. 

W. ARNDT 

The Church of the Living Lord. A Practical Exposition of Paul’s Epistle 
to the Ephesians. By K. O. Lundeberg. Augsburg Publishing 
House. 177 pages, 542x734. Price, $1.00. 

As the subtitle states, this is a practical commentary, although 
planned along scientific lines and based on the original Greek. Gen- 
erally speaking, the exposition, though brief, is adequate for all ordinary 
work in sermon-making and Bible class. And it will certainly serve for 
edification. However, the reader of this book ought to keep the following 
points in mind. The historical or chronological order of Paul’s epistles, 
as given on page XV f., can hardly be accepted in the light of recent 
research in the epistles of Paul. The exposition of chap. 1:4,5 leaves 
much to be desired, since the author attempts to find here, as in Rom. 
8:29 and 1 Pet. 1:1, 2, the intuitu fidei. (P.10.) As for other suggestions, 
the word “unsaved” (p.41) seems to imply a doubt or a denial of ob- 
jective justification. In chapter 2:21, p. 68, the translation “the whole 
building” is altogether in conformity with New Testament usage. The 
apostle is evidently referring to the wna sancta, not to the several con- 
gregations. On page 100 the author overlooked the fact that Matthias, 
according to Acts 1, was chosen to take the place of Judas Iscariot. With 
regard to “pastors and teachers” we believe that Stoeckhardt gave the 
better explanation, when he spoke of two different functions of the min- 
istry. But when these exceptions have been noted, a pastor will be able 
to derive a great deal of benefit from the study of this book. 

P. E. KretzMaNNn 
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Paulus und da8 Gebet. Von Pfarrer Lic. Dr. Giinther Harder, Fehr-Verlin, 
Neuteftamentlidhe Forfdungen, herausgegeben von Prof.D. Otto Sdhmig. 
Erfte Reihe: ,Paulusftudien.” BehnteS Heft. VBWerlag von C. Vertess- 
mann, Gitter8loh. 1936. 228 Seiten 6X9. Preis: RM. 6. 

Hier haben wir wiederum eine reidbhaltige Studie, aus der man ungemein 
viel lernen fann. Jn vier Wbfdhnitten wird das gewaltige Material verarbeitet: 
I. Der Jude Paulus und das Gebet; IL. Der antife Menfeh und dasS Gebet; 
III. Der Chrift Paulus und das Gebet; IV. Riidblid. E8 folgen dann nod ein 
Verzeichnis der haufiger gitierten Literatur, ein Negifter griehifdher Wirter und 
ein Stellenregifter. Der Verfaffer arbeitet faft immer mit dem Grundtert der 
Sehriften, auf die er fidh begieht, fo dak wir hier, befonderS in den Fugnoten, viele 
ariedhifdhe und aud nidt wenige hebraifdhe Zitate antreffen. Der erfte Wbfdnitt, 
wo da8 Material gufammengetragen ift, das an Pauli jidifhe Whtunft erinnert, 
wenn er bom Gebet redet, ift reid) an Parallelen aus dem Alten Veftament und 
anderer jiidifcher Literatur. Bm giweiten Teil wird uns die Hilflofigteit des 
Heidentums vorgefiihrt und durd Literaturhinweife illuftriert. Die fdwere Stelle 
1 Ror. 11, 10 (nDarum foll das Weib eine Macht auf dem Haupt haben um der 
Engel willen”) wird wie folgt erflart: ,Unter Engel verfteht Paulus durdhfdnitt- 
lich die Herren der Schipfung, die gwifden Gott und die Schipfung treten, die 
von Gott trennen wollen und denen die Schipfung feufgend untertworfen ift. 
Wegen der Engel‘ heift alfo in unferm Zufammenhang: wegen der Méadte, denen 
die Schipfung, fomit aud) das Weib, unterworfen ift.” ,Die Macht auf dem 
Haupt” foll fic) auf Schleier oder jiidifde Haartracht begiehen. (S. 157.) Die 
Exrtlirung ift nidt gerade lidhtvoll. Jm dritten Wbfdnitt werden dann die grofen 
Stellen befprocen, in denen der Apoftel vom Gebet handelt, befonders Rim. 8. 


Dak der Cpheferbrief dem AUpoftel Paulus abgefproden wird und dak die fo- 
genannte Devotion (1 Kor. 5, 5) alS aus helleniftifhem Braue ftammend an- 
gefehen twird, find Saden, die wir tadeln miiffen. W. Urndt 


Here We Stand. The Nature and Character of the Lutheran Faith. By 
the Rev. Prof. H. Sasse, Th. D., Erlangen. Translated, with Revi- 
sions and Additions from the Second German Edition (Was heisst 
lutherisch? 1934; 1936) by Theodore G. Tappert, Professor of 
Church History, U. L.C. Theological Seminary at Mount Airy. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 183 pages, 68%. Price, $2.00. 
May be ordered through Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jef- 
ferson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. Sasse’s popular book Was heisst lutherisch? is here offered in 

a revised, enlarged, and thoroughly Americanized edition for special 

study by the various American church groups, Lutheran and non-Lu- 

theran. Thanks are due for this venture to Dr. M. Reu for suggesting to 
the National Lutheran Council Sasse’s work as the second of prominent 
modern Lutheran publications to be presented to the English-speaking 
theological world in an appropriate form; to the National Lutheran 

Council for letting this new book follow so soon upon Koeberle’s Recht- 

fertigung und Heiligung, which proved of such great value to many in 

American theological circles; to Dr. Theodore Tappert for his fine trans- 

lation of a rather difficult German text and his editorial supplementa- 

tions; to Harper & Brothers for their excellent mechanical equipment of 
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the new book (hardly any errata; cf. only p.166, footnote; and p.110: 
“Reformer” for “Reformed”); and, last but not least, to Dr. Sasse him- 
self for his laudable spirit of cooperation and ready response. The book 
is indeed timely and important, since it declares clearly and unmistakably 
what it means to be Lutheran. (We regret that the original title was not 
retained in the American edition, for, while the new title Here We Stand 
is very attractive, it does not sufficiently describe the character of the 
book.) It deserves careful study from beginning to end, including the 
helpful Table of Contents, the Translator’s Note, and the special Fore- 
word to the American Edition, the latter written by Dr.Sasse. The fol- 
lowing is an attempt at sketching the leading thoughts in the book: 
“Today, since Lutheran confessionalism in Germany is again making it- 
self felt in aggressive Bekenntnisgruppen, the question is raised ‘What 
does it mean to be Lutheran?’ Does it mean merely to represent a dis- 
tinctive school or trend in evangelical Germany, or does it mean some- 
thing radically different from the evangelical German union groups?” 
The answer to these queries will be given as we study the Lutheran 
Reformation in its own truthful representation of itself. As we do so, 
we must reject the heroic interpretation of the Reformation (for Luther 
was not essentially a national German hero), the culture-historical in- 
terpretation (for the Reformation was not merely a stage in our advancing 
culture), and the nationalistic interpretation (for it was not a mere in- 
cident in the development of the national history of Germany). The 
Reformation was rather a divinely directed episode in church history, 
a true reformation of the Church, which restored to Christendom not 
merely the sola Scriptura but what is more, the sola fide, the heart of 
the Christian religion. It was “the revival of the preaching of the Gospel 
of the forgiveness of sins for Christ’s sake,” a “renovation of the Church 
brought about by the rediscovery and renewed proclamation of the pure 
doctrine of the Gospel of the forgiveness of sins” (pp. 59,61). Since the 
Reformation was the “rediscovery of the Gospel,” Lutheranism does not 
plead guilty to the charges that it was an “apostasy from the Church,” 
that it spiritually dismembered not only Germany but all Europe, and 
that it disrupted the unity of the Church (pp. 76ff.). As the rediscovery 
and reassertion of the pure Gospel, the Reformation stands fully justified. 
Again, the Lutheran Church does not apologize for its confessionalism. 
Its basis of confession is not what Luther teaches but what Scripture 
declares, and its faithful insistence upon God’s Word justifies its “ob- 
stinacy” even over against Calvinism. “The power which enabled our 
fathers to resist this temptation [of overhasty and false union] was the 
power of conscience bound to the Word of God.” (P.109.) The firm 
stand of Lutheranism upon Holy Scripture explains in particular its doc- 
trinal differences with the Reformed church groups on such important 
points as the Gospel, faith, the Church, justification, predestination, the 
Incarnation, and the Real Presence. Adhering loyally to Scripture, Lu- 
theranism must repudiate also the Neo-Calvinism of Karl Barth, today 
controlling the general confessional groups, whose proposed union it 
cannot take seriously, just as little as orthodox Calvinism can take it 
seriously. Lastly, since Lutheranism stands four-square on God’s Word, 
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it rightly interprets also its relation to the una sancta ecclesia and also 
to divergent church groups. Speaking of church unity, Dr. Sasse writes: 
“Such [true] unity is achieved only when, in the joyful assurance of our 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, we are one in our understanding of what 
His saving Gospel is and in our understanding of what He gives us in 
His Sacraments.” (P.179.) “The Evangelical Church,” Dr. Sasse con- 
cludes, “is a Church which has been sentenced to death by the world. 
But although it invites new death sentences by doing so, the Lutheran 
Church remains steadfast in its opposition to this tremendous tempta- 
tion to abandon the faith of the Reformation.” (P. 180.) Such is the 
joyous confessional ring which we find throughout this fine book. As 
the résumé shows, Dr. Sasse has rightly explained what it means to be 
Lutheran, and for this reason we hope it will be studied by many. To 
our American Reformed church groups the confessional Lutheran Church 
is at best an enigma; commonly the Calvinistic churches regard it as 
a bigoted, narrow-minded, uncharitable group of better-than-thou Chris- 
tians, which has no right to exist in an age that is basically tolerant. 
In consequence of this Lutherans at times are tempted to yield to the 
syncretistic spirit of the age and to renounce their precious birthright. 
Dr. Sasse’s book will explain to American Calvinists why Lutheranism 
does not yield, and to timid Lutherans why they dare not yield, unless, 
of course, they are willing to repudiate the Reformation. Here We Stand 
belongs into every public and school library of our country as a pub- 
lication whose message ought to be discussed in all religious circles of 
our land; for it is a clear and sharp bugle-call, which our syncretistic 
and indifferentistic theological generation sorely needs for new appre- 
ciation of the Christian obligation of loyalty to the Word of God. 

Of course, all this does not mean that the reader will find him- 
self in agreement with every thought or statement in the book. We 
regret, for example, that Dr. Sasse does not draw the final conclusion 
which his premises demand, namely, that the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in Europe (and in the world) should be a sovereign, autonomous 
Church, altogether free from state control or any substitute of state 
control. He does not insist upon the Freikirche, but rather advocates 
confessional Lutheran groups in the general Volkskirche, without per- 
ceiving that such association needs must stifle all effective confession- 
alism. Again, it seems as if the author hazily identifies the una sancta 
with the existing visible Christian Church (or Christendom) in such 
a manner as if the two formed a sort of unit. It is true, wherever the 
Gospel is proclaimed and the Sacraments are administered according to 
Christ’s institution, there the communio sanctorum exists, because 
through the means of grace the Holy Spirit gathers the elect into the 
ecclesia invisibilis. But the Church of Christ, in its real sense, is never 
to be identified with the visible Church, as if the two were one and 
the same thing. — Of other statements in the book that invite criticism 
we name by way of example the following: “The Incarnation represents 
a change in the eternal Son’s being.” (P. 145.) We are sure that 
Dr. Sasse does not wish this to be understood in a pantheistic sense; yet, 
as it reads, it stands in need of correction. — Furthermore, quoting Elert’s 
Morphologie des Luthertums, the author endeavors to present Luther's 
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view of the “God of predestination” as he (supposedly) develops this in 
De Servo Arbitrio. In substance, he says that the Deus absconditus, 
the “God of absolute predestination,” makes us responsible for demands 
which we cannot fulfil, asks us questions which we cannot answer, 
creates us for good and yet leaves us no other choice than to do evil, 
hardens Pharaoh’s heart, hates Esau even before he was born, and thun- 
ders in pitiless sovereignty at these unhappy creatures: Tua culpa! 
(P. 138.) To this view, he adds, Luther clung to the end of his days. 
In reality, however, the view here presented was never Luther’s actual 
teaching of the sovereign God, but it is a Calvinizing view of Luther’s 
doctrine of God. For one thing, Luther’s Deus, while sovereign, of 
course, was never a “God of absolute predestination” but one who has 
chosen the elect in Christ. Luther of course recognized a Deus abscon- 
ditus but saw, and set forth in his entire theology, only the Deus reve- 
latus in evangelio. Luther’s De Servo Arbitrio is neither Calvinistic nor 
Calvinizing and must not be represented so. (Cf. Dr. Bente’s excellent 
discussion of the subject in Triglotta, Historical Introduction, pp. 195—228; 
also Dr. Engelder’s timely articles on the matter in the current issues of 
the Conc. THEOL. Mruty.) — Moreover, Luther’s dictum regarding the 
Biblical books which “urge Christ” is falsely applied by Dr. Sasse, and 
Luther is wrongly accused of a “subjectivity of judgment” in his exegesis. 
(Cf. p.117.) We believe that on this point Lutheran theologians ought 
to defend Luther rather then attack him. Luther’s so-called “subjective 
judgments” (e.g., of the Epistle of St. James) will appear in quite a dif- 
ferent light if their background and accompanying circumstances are 
carefully considered. 

We offer these criticisms to show that the reader must not expect to 
find a book which historically and doctrinally is faultless. As all other 
books written by men must be studied judiciously and critically, so 
also Sasse’s Here We Stand. But these faults do not disturb the merit 
of the book in its central theme and argument, which show what Lu- 
theranism really is and what iure divino it demands. As a vindication 
and analysis of confessional Lutheranism this new work of Dr. Sasse has 
no equal among German writings on the subject published in recent years. 

J. THEODORE MUELLER 
Fundamental Christian Beliefs. By W.Arndt, Ph.D., D.D. 95 pages, 
5X7%. Price, 25 cts. 


Instructors Guide for Fundamental Christian Beliefs. By W. O. Kraeft. 
Loose leaf, 81% x11. Price, $1.00. Concordia Publishing House, 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Test-Sheets for Fundamental Christian Beliefs. Price, 10 cts. per set. 
It will not be taken amiss if we make a few general observations 
before reviewing the three items listed above. In the fall of 1935 the 
venerable President of Synod appointed a special Teacher-training Com- 
mittee to prepare materials for the systematic training of Sunday-school 
teachers. This committee has been at work ever since and plans to issue 
a series of eight foundation courses for the training of Sunday-school 
teachers in particular but intended also for all who are doing church- 
work and feel the need of special training. Each course will have a 
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text-book for the teacher, a set of Test-sheets, and an Instructors Guide, 
the latter for the use, exclusively, of the instructor. A system of credits 
has been worked out, and all who take the courses will be encouraged to 
work for credits. To facilitate accreditation, each book is divided into 
eight chapters, or lessons. The student will be required to attend the 
eight class sessions and devote an equivalent period of time to the prepa- 
ration of each lesson. Those working for credit will be obliged to take 
the tests. Course cards will be issued to all persons for each course 
successfully completed. — Dr. Arndt’s book is the third of the series to 
appear in print. It is a fine survey of the doctrines of Scripture, a dog- 
matic in nuce, written in popular language and hewing to the line. 
Appended to each chapter is a series of review questions for all teachers 
and a special section with problems for more advanced teachers. The 
Instructors Guide furnishes answers to the review questions and addi- 
tional material for each lesson. It also gives directions for organizing 
and enrolling a class, administering the tests, presenting the lessons, con- 
ditions for getting credit, and many other things. The Test-sheets are 
printed separately and must be ordered as a separate item, one set for 
each teacher. The cost of the teachers’ books has been kept down to 
a minimum in order that every teacher may obtain a copy. The cost 
of the Test-sheets is negligible considering the important purpose which 
these tests are to serve and the benefits that instructor and teacher alike 
will derive from them. Every busy pastor will welcome the Instructors 
Guide; for it will save him an infinite amount of work and will help 
him to restrict the subject-matter and at the same time diversify the 
course. All those who are interested should order a copy of the In- 
structors Guide, the text-book, and the Test-sheets. A description of the 
program is given in a Prospectus, which will be mailed to individuals 
free of charge by Concordia Publishing House. We welcome the Con- 
cordia Teacher-training Series and hope that it will be used extensively 
within and without our Church. The success of this very excellent 
teacher-training program rests primarily with our pastors. If they enter 
into the spirit of the program whole-heartedly, it will mean that the 
general standard of teaching in our Sunday-schools will be raised during 
the next few years —a consummation devoutly to be wished. 


The Choice Before Us. By E. Stanley Jones. The Abingdon Press. 
235 pages, 57%. Price, $1.50. 

We are reviewing this book because of the prominence of the author. 
The thesis of the book is that neither Naziism, Fascism, Communism 
(of the Russian brand), nor capitalism can save us; Christianity, the 
kingdom of God, must do it. But the kingdom of God heralded by 
Dr. Jones will not do it. His kingdom makes little of the forgiveness of 
sins. On the 235 pages the forgiveness of sins is not once mentioned. 
He had occasion to mention it when he expounded Luke 4:18: “Preach 
the Gospel to the poor.” But this is his exegesis: “Jesus put content 
into the kingdom idea by His manifesto at Nazareth: ‘Because He 
anointed Me to preach good tidings to the poor [the economically dis- 
inherited]’.... What, then, would be good news to the poor? The only 
good news that would be adequate is that there should be no poor. 
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Poverty can be banished.” (Pp.36,56.) Dr. Jones should not feel ag- 
grieved when Professor Zwemer says that “the book is somewhat weak in 
its theology.” We would say that it is not Christian in its theology. 
It does take over some of the ethics of Christianity. It castigates those 
who are responsible for the crimes committed in the economic sphere. 
But what is wrong with Dr. Jones’s teaching of Christian ethics is that it 
places ethics in the center of his theology, having first taken the life out 
of ethics—the power of the Gospel and the eager expectation of the 
blessed life in heaven. Moreover, the line of action prescribed to the 
Church would, if adopted, result in a secularistic perversion of Chris- 
tianity. — Dr. Jones does not care to have the Christian dwell much on 
the life to come. “Organized religion has impoverished earth in behalf 
of heaven. Look at the hymnology and see, though not so much as 
formerly, how most hymns end up with heaven. It is the place of final 
longing, and earth is passed by as a vale of tears. This has drained away 
the finest thinking and aspiration of the race from present life here and 
now.” (P.136.) The Communism advocated by Dr. Jones had a fine be- 
ginning at Jerusalem. But it failed, because “it was indeed a cooperative 
order in consumption but not in production and was thus only partially 
applied” (p.57). And it failed because the apostles deserted it. “They 
missed their step when they said: ‘It is not desirable that we should 
drop preaching the Word of God and attend to meals.’... The apostles 
withdrew from that stream of the sacredness of all life and of all tasks 
in the kingdom and started a tendency to try to spiritualize life apart 
from the material.” (P.147.) One more plank in Dr. Jones’s platform: 
“When there is a sufficient majority, we shall not hesitate to put this 
Kingdom program through legislative halls into the national life... . 
Prof.R. Muir says: ‘It is a bloodless religion, of which politics is not its 
most practical expression.’” (P. 218.) —What makes Dr. Jones so pop- 
ular? Not merely this, that he can write most interestingly and popu- 
larly. It is mainly that he preaches Pelagianism, Modernism, evolu- 
tionism, unionism, and activism. The people like that. 
Tu. ENGELDER 

Pro Ecclesia Lutherana. Vol. VI, No.1. 63 pages, 6x9. 

This number contains a long essay on “The Importance of the Sacra- 
ment,” by the Rev. A. W. Wismar, Ph. D., and the conclusion of a histori- 
cal article on “The Rite of Baptism,” by the Rev. Walter C.Daib. Both 
essays are worthy of the most careful study. A few printer’s errors 
should be corrected: p. 23, 8th line from top, should be John 6; p. 39, 
llth line from bottom, should be Gal.2; p.41, 7th line from top, should 
read “feebleness.” P. E. KRETZMANN 


The Art of Illustrating Sermons. By Dawson C. Bryan. Cokesbury 
Press, Nashville, Tenn. 272 pages, 542x8. Price, $2.00. May be 
ordered through Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

While we are far from agreeing with the author in all his contentions 
or views, we nevertheless admit that there is much material here which 
will aid the man who carefully plans his sermons to do better work. 
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The following headings of the chapters will give our readers a fair pic- 
ture of its content: 1. Preaching in which People See. 2. The Master 
Story-teller. 3. Varieties of Illustrations and Their Use. 4. Gathering 
Materials. 5. More about Gathering Materials. 6. Keeping Materials, 
7. Building Illustrations into Sermons. 8. Composing the [Illustration 
9. The Story Method of Preaching. 10. The Art of Effective Presenta- 
tion. 11. The Soul of the Builder. One of the most helpful features of 
the book is the list of references and notes which tabulate his sources, 
In the course of his remarks the author speaks of matters also which 
are not strictly a part of his subject; for instance, he discusses delivery 
and gives his opinion on the different methods: reading from manuscript, 
preaching from notes, “without crutches,” and extempore preaching. In 
discussing these methods, he repeats what has been said hundreds of 
times by others. Considering paper, binding, and size, the book seems 
somewhat expensive. M. S. Sommer 


The Use of the Bible with Children. By Ethel L.Smither. The Methodist 
Book Concern, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, 135 pages, 414634. 
Price, 75 cts. 


The one point that can be urged in favor of this book is that the 
author has some good pedagogical hints, especially in the first chapters, 
and particularly under the heading “The Teacher’s Purpose.” But the 
book is wholly inadequate in its appreciation of the Bible. It contains 
untenable concessions to a false higher criticism (pp. 19, 28, 44, 46), in- 
cluding the significance of Christ’s miracles. And strangest of all, the 
author does not want the most significant and valuable stories told to 
little children, e.g.: “The story of the crucifixion and of the resurrection 
will never be told to them” (little children), p.82; “The resurrection 
story was not told,” p. 99. Cp. also p. 64: “Song prayers addressed to 
Jesus will be avoided.” According to this strange book the Bible be- 
comes a glorified code of ethics, whereas St. Paul, speaking of Timothy 
from the time that he was a babe in arms, remarks that the purpose of 
the Bible is to make men wise unto salvation by faith in Christ Jesus. 

P. E. KRetzMANN 
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